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BITBRATURE. 


‘LA BOUTON DE ROSE.* 


BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 


Flow on, thou dark river! beneath thy chill waters, 
Like a pearl deeply cradled in ocean, she lies,— 
The sweetest, the fairest of Albion’s young daughters, 

A rose-bud, transplanted to bloom in the skies: 
But yesterday, mid the gay circle we met her, 
And hung on the song she will warble no more; 
Sweet Rose of my heart! can I ever forget her, 
Or cease her young beauties and worth to deplore ? 
Flow on, thou dark river! 





Flow, waters of Tiber! flow on, thou dark river! 
The cross of the holy one marks where she fell; 
That vision of beauty will hover for ever 
Around thy chill waters, that murmur her knell : 
Her friends and her lovers are met to deplore her, 
But the love of them all, oh! ’tis nothing to mine: 
Young saint of my soul! in her grave I adore her, 
And lay allthe hopes of my heart at Aer shrine, 
Flow on, thou dark river ! 


_* The melancholy fate of the lovely Miss Rose Bathurst, who was drown- 
ed in the Tiber, March !6th, 1824, caused universal regret at Rome. Never 
was sympathy more general than that shown by all classes of persons for 
this 





‘Lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded ; 
A Rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.’ 

The author of ‘ Transalpine Memoirs’ thus affectingly narrates the dread- 
tu) catastrophe :— 

‘ As I was returntng, on the i6th, from the walk on Monte Pincio, I per- 
ceived several persons running toward the Porta del Popolo; those I interro- 
gated only knew that something had happened in that direction—what, they 
were unable to say. An hourafterwards, as we were sitting down todinner, 
a servant entered, apparently horror-struck, saying,that an English young lady 
had been drowned in the Tiber ; that it was not yet certain who, but that she 
feared it was “la Rosina, quella bella, bella,’”’ whom she had seen, a few 
hours before, mounting her horse in the Piazza di Spagan. Conceive our 
anxious uncertainty! Though not personally acquainted with Miss Rose 
Bathurst, I had, in every assembly, admired, incommon with all Beme, the 
beauty and amiability ot this ‘ bowton de rose’’—rose-bud--as she was univer- 
sally called; aud had witnessed proots of the kindness and goodness of her 
disposition. Her mistortune could no longer be doubted: within one hour af- 
ter it had taken place, all my quarter of the town knew of it, and was in con- 
fusion; so general was the sympathy her fate excited.’ 

Ot the many different versions in which her catastrophe has been related, the 
following appears the most exact, and the most probable. 

‘Miss Bathurst, with the relations with whom she lived, and a party of 
ladies, after crossing, on horseback, the Ponte Molle, turned down on the right 
and followed the bank of the Tiber. The road was sufficiently safe until, ar- 
riving at an inclosure that reaches nearly to the edge of the stream, they found 
the gate, through which they had intended to pass, shut. One of the party 

roposed passing between the hedge of the field and the river, and, according- 
y,iedthe way. The horse of Miss Bathurst, whether startled at an attempt 
made to lead it over the narrow pass, or slipping in the mud that covered the 
broken path, stumbled, and rolled down the slimy steep bank into the deep 
water beiow. ‘The horse regained the path, but without its lovely rider! No 
sign appeared on the surtace to point out whether she was carried down by the 
stream, or remained on the spot where the horse fell. None of the party could 
swim: the thoughtless despair olf the relation urged him into the river, from 
which he himself was with difficulty saved .t 

‘Small casts of the beautiful girl were immediately made, and eagerly 
bought up, both by foreigners and Romans,’ 


$$ 
From the United Service Magazine. 
SKETCH OF MAJOR-GENERAL POLLOCK’S CAM- 
PAIGN IN AFFGHANISTAN, IN 1842, 
iN A SERIRS OP LETTERS BY BREVET-MAJOR M. SMITH, 9TH FOOT. 


(Continued from Albion of Sept, 28.) 


Jellalabad, 30th May, 1842. 

The first great object of our expedition was accomplished on the 16th April, 
by our arrival at Jelialabad, and all anxiety has terminated as to the safety of 
the garrison. 

On the 15th, we were at Ali Boghan, about seven miles distant, and several 
of the officers, so long pent up within the walls of the town, enjoyed the unu- 
sual recreation of riding over to our camp, all traces of the enemy having 
vanished since their sally of the 7h, and the appreach of our army having 
caused the disappearance of every Affghan in the neighbourhood. 

Somehow or other, we had adopted a notion that the defenders of the be- 
jeaguered fortress would be found in a deplorable condition, with long beards, 
haggard faces, and tattered garments, This, when examined, was not a rea- 
sonable expectation, but certainly many of us had conceived it, and a comical 
— arose when we found the European officers and men, all fat and rosy, 
inthe highest health, scrupulously clean shaven, and dressed as neatly as if 
quartered in the best-regulated cantonment in India. We, on the contrary, the 
relieving ariny, presented the strongest possible contrast to all this. Our bag- 
gage, reduced to the smallest quantity, afforded only essential changes of cloth- 
ing; Our coats and trousers were torn and dirty, our lips and faces blistered 
and burnt by the sun, and although the troops, when macshalled in array, 
made a goodly show, and stalwart, soldier-like appearance, yet, for the most 
part, each individual was, in himself, a particularly shabby-looking person. 

The walls of Jellalabad were manned by the garrison as we passed to our 
encamping ground, and when the salute was fired and returned, a loud and 
thrilling cheer burst forth \o welcome us ; it was a most exciting scene. Rarely, 
indeed, have so many hearts beat happily together, as throbbed at that moment 
in the ranks of the relieving and relieved. I trust that many, too, felt it to be 
an en of deep solemnity, and lifted up their grateful thoughts to the Al- 

mighty. 

Jellalabad is a town on the right bank of the Caubul River (which runs 

ast in a broad and rapid stream), encircled by a mud wall, the height of which 

has been much augmented by the labours of Sir Robert Sale’s garrison. The 


t ‘In the month of September following, the body was seen floating direct- 


ly over the spot where she first fell into the Tiber. On being brought to the 
shore it was tound to be little altered. The dress was in the same state as at 
the time of the fatal catastrophe ; the beautiful features were also unchanged, 
except by some bruises on the face, It was presumed that the weight of the 
horse had, in falling on it, pressed it deep into the mud, where it had remained 
buried, until the rains and current washing away the slime that covered it, it 
4gain rose to the surface. 

3 The garrison consisted of the following troops :—L squadron 5th Light 
Cavalry, 1 squadron Shah Soojah’s Cavalry, a small detachment Irregular 








$$ 


extent of the ramparts is 2,600 yards, comprising 32 bastions. The plain 
around us is of great extent, and the view from it, to the south, of the Safed 
Koh, or white mountain, so called from its crown of perpetual snow, very 
magnificent and remarkable. T'o the north, is another snowy range (one con- 
spicuous part of which is called the Durrah-i-noor, valley of light), but not so 
extensive as the Safed Koh. Westward, are the mountains traversed by the 
road to Caubul; and to the east, are the Khyber hills, through which we came. 
At a short distance from the place, are some remarkable rocks, of such eleva- 
tion as to command a part of the walls, a circumstance which, on some oc- 
casions during the blockade, caused annoyance to the garrison. Ukbar Khan 
once brought a gun to this position, with the expectation of doing a deal of 
business, but, just as his people were about to fire it, a shrapnel was pitched 
most accurately among them by Capt. Abbott, doing admirable execution. 
The gun was forthwith dragged away, and no similar attempt was ever made 
again. When the Affghans assembled on this rock, they were always at- 
tended by a musician, playing on the peculiar instrument of the country, much 
resembling the Scottish bagpipe. F'rom this circumstance, the soldiers of the 
13th gave itthe name of Piper’s Hill. The designation is now fully estab- 
lished Rand the spot is so described in the orders for posting our piquets, by one 
of which it is occupied. ? 

I went with General M’Caskill, a day or two after our arrival, to visit Sir 
Robert Sale, in the Fort. We found the gallant veteran suffering severely by 
injuries resulting from a fall from hishorse. His wife and widowed daughter 
are in the hands of theenemy, a misfortune which must cause him many an 
anxious thought; but he bears up with hardihoud, and seems to look forward 
with confidence to their ultimate release in safety. 

Shah Soojah was assassinated at Caubul, on the 5th of April, an event 
which must, no doubt, have considerable effect on the views and policy of our 
Government. Mauch doubt exists of his good faith during the lae disastrous 
events. His secret communications protested his fidelity, and, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, we could not well have forsaken his iterests; but 
now, his death removes all necessity for connexion with the Affghan country, 
and our Government is free to do what it seems earnestly to desire, to aban- 
don it altegether. 

When we entered the Khyber Pass, General Pollock, acting on positive 
instructions from the Governor-General, made all his arrangements with a 
view only to the relief of Jellalabad. ‘The safety of that garrison secured, he 
was to return to Peshawur; but with the British prisoners still in the hands of 
Ukbar Khan, and the massacre of our troops unavenged, how painful to obey 
those orders ! 

To disobey, was a most serious responsibility, and the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining supplies seemed, at first, to co-operate powertully with the rules 
of military subordination, in exacting General Pollock’s reluctant contormity 
with his instructions. He paused, however, and, after some days, found pro- 
visions abundantly flowing into the commissariat stores. The nye! be- 
ing encouraged, by liberal prices and good treatment, to bring their gram for 
sale, and finding no soldiers of Ukbar Khan in the way to interfere with the 
golden opportunity, flocked in with supplies of all kinds. The idea then be- 

an to be cherished that a representation of the case might obtain a sanction 
or delay, and that, ultimately, we might have the glory of effecting some- 
thing like an honourable retirement from the country, and the General resolv- 
ed on awaiting the reply of Government to his letters on the subject. 

The prisoners in Mohamed Ukbar’s hand were kept, until our near ap- 
proach, at Buddeabad, a fort far from hence, but they have been withdrawn 
towards Caubul, and Ukbar is now with them at Tezeen. At Caubul, there 
is evidently an expectation of a visit from us, and the chief of the Kuzzilbash- 
es, a strong party there, has hada letter conveyed to General Pollock, seeking 
to make favourable terms, and professing their willingness to be on our side. 
Fatteh Jung, one of the late Shan’s sons, is nominally on the throne of Caubul, 
but a mere uppet in the hands of the chiefs around him. 

On the 22nd April, we heard sad news of the Ghuznee garrison. Colonel 
Palmer, driven to extremity, entered into a treaty, and marched out, his 
troops were immediately fired on, and nearly annihilated. Lieut. Lumsden 
and his wife were among the killed ; Colonel Palmerand several other officers 
were seized and retained as prisoners. 

A most interesting visitor appeared in camp on the evening of the 25th 
Apri. About dusk, I was standing near my tent door, conversing with Pon- 
sonby, when three Aftghans rode up ; we looked atthem with some curiosity, 
and the foremost, accosting us, said, to my astonishment, ina ty = 
many tone, ‘ Will you be good enough to direct me to General Pollock’s 
tent?’ He proved to be Capt. Colin Mackenzie, one of the prisoners, sent on 

role by Mahomed Ukbar, with some proposition regarding their release. 

ou will jadge how eagerly we questioned him. Poor General Elphinstone, 
he told us, worn out with sickness, fatigue, and anxiety of mind, had closed 
his melancholy career. He died at Tezeen on the 23rd, and when Mackenzie 
left, Ukbar Khan desired him to say he would send the Genetal’s body to our 


camp. 

1 do not know correctly the nature of the proposals brought by Mackenzie, 
but have understood that Genera! Pollock, immediately after our arrival here, 
caused a very liberal pecuniary offerto be made for the release of the captives, 
more particularly the female portion of them. Mackenzie set wut on his 
return to Tezeen, under escort of his two Affghan attendants, on the 29th, 
carrying with him as many newspapers and articies of comfort tor his com- 
panions in vo pee | as he could manage to convey ; he conceals his tace, 
and passes very well for an Affghan traveller. 

On the 30th, the remains of General Elphinstone arrived, brought down the 
river on a raft. On the the first attempt to send the body (by land), it 
was intercepted by some Kojees, who threw itout of the chest in which it 
was inclosed, upon the ground, and pelted it with stones. A chief interfered, 
and Mahomed Ukbar's people returned with it to Tezeen. On the Ist of 
May, the funeral took place, and the poor old General was buried, with due 
honours, by the side of Dennie, under the ‘ long-necked bastion,’ in the fort of 
Jellalabad. 

The Queen’s 3lst Regt., a troop of horse artillery, and a native corps, having 
reached Peshawur from Hindostan, General Pollock, ever hopiog that our 
Stay on this side the Pass may be sanctioned, detached a force under Briga- 
dier Monteath, to meet and — them in their march through the Khyber. 
The movement was effected without opposition, and on the 5th of May, I had 
the pleasure of shaking hands with my old and valued friend Skinner, who is 
Major of the 3ist. 

e have now a regiment of Dragoons (the 3rd), two of Native Cavalry, 
about four hundred Irregular Horse, three troops of Horse Artillery, six guns, 
Foot Artillery, six small mountain-guns, the 9th, 13th, and 3ist Foot, eight 
regiments of Native Infantry, and the two very useful Irregular Corps of 
Broadfoot and Ferris. With such a force, what could we not do, had we but 
the requisite means of transport ? But oi these, the deficiency is extremely 
embarrassing, and daily becoming more so, by the numerous deaths which 
occur among the camels. 

On the 8th, Mackenzie returned to our camp from Tezeen, bearing some 











fresh proposals from Ukbar Khan. He was despatched, on his return hither, 
six hours after his arrival there, ftom hence. If what IL hear be true of the 
terms now proposed, they are most absurdly extravagant: eight lacs a year, 
with the government of the country when we leave it! It is annoying that the 
unfortunate circumstance of his holding the prisoners renders it expedient to 
negotiate with this murderous rascal, and to treat him civilly. Mackenzie 
returned again to captivity, faithtul to hts parole. 

o-oo. 1) Bapanesenebsedtoction ss 

Horse, Capt. Abbott’s 9-pounder battery,6 mountain-train guns, Capt. Broac- 
foot’s Sappers, the 13:h Light Infantry, the 35th Native Infantry,a detachment 
of Capt. Ferris’s Juzzailchees; in all about 2 600 men. 





Many stragglers from oyr late Caubul army (Sepoys ana camp-follo 
have come in lately from the villages where they have lain concealed sin 
the massacre. Several of them have suffered miserably from the cold, having 
lost their toes, and, in some instances, their feet. They are subsisted by the 
Commissariat, and despatched on rafts down the river, to Peshawur. 

It is difficult to fancy and petty misery of a more annoying kind then what 
we have frequently to endure for days and nights together, when the violent 
wind, which blows aiong the valley trom the west, almost buries us in dust, 
We are begrimed with filth, we eat it, drink it, and sleep in it, and have no 
comfort for a moment of our lives while this tormenth gale continues, 
which is generally about three days,‘ sans intermission.’ The heat, too, is 
increasing, and for some hours daily attains 108 in one’s tent. Towards sun- 
set, the temperature becomes bearable, and the nights are not umpleas- 
ant, 

Should we remain here, all must resort to the plan of living underground, 
in what are called tykhanahs; or. in other words, we must dig holes in the 
earth, and take up our quarters in them ; we shall, else, be likely to do so in @ 
less voluntary manner. 

1 hope inmy nextto be able to announce to you that some prospect has 
arisen for us, of active and usetul exertion. 

Yours, &e., M. S, 


Gundumuk, Sept. 1st, 1842, 

Three months have passed away (two of them very loiteringly) since the 
aate of my last letter. i have ‘dwelt in caves of the earth’ during most of 
that time, hiding‘ from day’s garish eye,’ ae from my den every eve. 
p> ba and always sleeping in a tent, which is cooler at night than a 
ty : 

Until the middle of June, General Pollock’s communications from Hindose 
stan all tended tv evince an unshaken determination on the part of Govern 
ment to withdraw us immediately from this country, and, at last, he to 
think the responsibility of resisting his orders on this head so serious, that a 
commencement of retrograde movements was ordered, when, just in time to 
prevent their being carried into effect, a letter arrived, conveying the Gov- 
ernor General’s sanction to our remaining, till October, on this side the Khy- 
ber, corresponding orders to sfand fast at Candahar having been sent to 
General Nott. The only ground alleged for this alteration of views, was the 
unfavourable season for marching back thetroops ; but we never relinquished 
the hope that, after all, an advance on Caubul would at last be permitted, and 
an opportunity afforded us of doing doughty deeds. The thought of retraci 
our steps after staying sc long inactive and useless at Jellalabad, was uni- 
versally distasteful, and, as we hoped, so itturned out. Early in August, a 
complete change of plans was announced. Generals Pollock and Nott were 
ordered tomove on Caubul trom their respective positions ot Jellalabad and 
Candahar, and on the 20th of that month, our march began. But before I de« 
scribed the events which have since arisen, | will give yoa a sketch of previous 
occurrences, 

The Seiks have been holding the Khyber Pass for us, from its entrance a¢ 
far as Ali Masjid, and our convoys ot stores and provisions have thus passed 
easily through; and a, considerable body of our native troops being posted, 
under Brigadier Wild, at Dhaka; escorts brought them safely on from thence 
to our camp. 

The Lahore Government despatched a force of 4,500 men to co-operate 
with usat Jellalabad: butI do not think General Pollock would have felt 
much dissatisfaction had this valuable aid been withheld. They are not ill. 
looking troops and well enough equipped, but a most andisciplined set, ready 
to break out in mutiny whenever obedience does not suit their inclinations, 
On one occasion, soon after their arrival, they beset their General (an old 
gentleman, named Golab Sing, with a white beard and very black face,) 
clamouring for They burnt his tent, and he was fain to take refuge in 
that of General Pollock, where (after the mutineers had taken their fill of riot 
and Cisorder) a deputation waited on him to promise renewed submission to 
authority, and solicit his return, He complied, and nothing more was said 
about the matter. 

On the 13th of July, Capt. Troup, one of the prisoners, rode into camp from 
Caubul, escorted ~ a few Affghan horsemen. He brought some new propa- 
sals from Ukbar Khan, and returned atter two or three days, i 

Brigadier Monteath was employed or some weeks on an expedition to Pesh 
Bolak, and the Mazeena Valley. His foree consisted of a regiment of native 
cavalry, Capt. Abbot’s 9-pounder battery, the Queen’s 31st, two native infan- 
try regiments, Ferris’s Juzzailchees, and a company of Sappers and Miners, 
At Pesh Bolak they found no enemy, and had nothing to do bat destroy aban- 
doned forts. In the Mazeena Valley a stand was made. A reconnoitring 
party got rather roughly handled, and the Brigadier determined on giving the 
Affghans ‘a taste of his quality,’ which was accomplished with eminent suc- 
cess. Major Skinner, of the 3ist, had a prominent part in the business, be- 
ing in command of the advance, on whom the brunt of the action fell. There 
were about five and thirty small forts in the valley, the whole of which were 
destroyed by fire. 

Captains Troup and Lawrence arrived from Caubul on the second of Au- 
gust, and returned on the 12ht, having brought (fruitlessly) some fresh propo. 
sals to General Pollock. A soldier of the 44th came with them, whom the 
found at Tezeen, where he had been kept since the fatal retreat with a chief, 
in a fort near the road. On the day of the massacre he was wounded in the 
arm and leg, and lay by the road. An Affghan took charge of him, and after 
some time set about converting him to Islamism. He affected to have be- 
come a good Mussulman, and said his prayers with all due form and punctu- 
ality. Offers of permission to go and join the other prisoners were made to 
him, which he declined, thinking, as he says, that by living near the highway, 
he would have a better chance of escape, should a British force arrive, 

Ukbar Khan evinces much anxiety about the negotiations. On Troup’s 
return to Caubul from Jellalabad, after his former visit, he detained him Fl 
late at night in conversation on the subject, and awoke him next morning at 
daybreak to resume it, sending him back again that day, with permission to 
take, as his companion, any one of the officers he pleased. He selected Law- 
rence, as his brother was with us, in the capacity of Political Agent with the 
Seik force. This latter is a very active and energetic officer. e rapidity 
with which he flies about has often amazed us. He seems to mount the first 
flash of lightning that happens to be going his way, and when you fancy him 
at least forty miles off, behold him at your side. 

Jellalabad seems to be the very head-quarters of earthquakes. Scarcely a 
day passed without one ; but after the grand affair in Wuaraary, we are in- 
clined to regard a shock that will not shake down ‘ temple and tower’ as @ 
matter of nointerest. When, however, the tremblement happened to be rather 
decided, it was diverting to see the inhabitants of tykhanahs ail popping up their 
heads to look about, like rats peeping from their holes. 





Till the order for advancing came, our life was lamentably dul! and mono- 
tonous, Except witha strong escort, it was very unsafe to ride behind the 
piquets, The inhabitants were encouraged to visit our camp, with a view of 
obtaining provisions, and the luxary of ice, which they brought us in abunds 
ance from the snowy mountains. These fellows lurked about, and ifa sol. 
dier passed the line of sentries after pightfall, his murder was certain, 

I have mentioned the luxury ef ice, but you must not infer from this that 
we had any wine to cool with it. Our stock of all the liquids to which ‘ tee. 
totalers’ object, was speedily exhausted, and every mess in the camp was, for 
many weeks, a temperance society on the sirictest principles. Latterly, 
ome speculating merchants from Hindostan contrived to reach us, and dige 
turbed in some degree this happy state of things ; but their prices wefe 
so exorbitant, that the evil influence was by uo means universally experien. 
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At length, to our great joy, the welcome order to prepare for a forward 


_ ‘The first step taken was the sending of Sir Rob- | found the enemy ; 1 
ert Sale’s brigade and ¢ dl aos arillery to Futtiabad, These were soon | hillson either side were studded with sungahs or batteries, each occupied by: | from , 
followed by the 3d Light Dragoons and more artillery, and on the 20th of Au- | the followers, and distinguished by the peculiar banner, of a Chief; and, scat | mere icnous among his “-, 


She Albion. 


October 26 




















When General Pollock reached the entrance of the Jugdulluk Pa 
, in really formidable array.” 


' in advance, on eminencescommanding our route. Fora considerable 
me we were occupied in dislodging them by means of well-directed shots 
Abbott’s guns. Atone of their posts a huge Afighan standard-bearer 


he d, derable d ~ thin ; b h plisplaying his banner. Several caren. 
tered about on the flank of the road, at a considerable distanee, but withi ‘were burst over the sungah. — en he perceived that the gun was about 
Sve leia slicien fee hold Jellalabad, in which fort all our sick and | juzzail range of our column, were parties of skirmishers, whose shots very fired, he squatted down; rising immediately after the shot, waving his 


i iately after the troops 
kl d superfluous baggage remained. The plan appears to be, | soon began to dropamong our men. Almost immediately p 
that we shall ‘meet General Nott at Cabul, about the 15th of September, as- | halted, to pre 
sume the ascendant there, obtain, if possible, our prisoners, guns, &c., and | ed a ball inthe head, fell tro 


then, united, retire from Affghanistan through the Khyber Pass. Nort is 


t. Nugent, a Commissariat officer, receiv- peated, till at length I fancy he must have got his quietus, 
orse, and died in a fewminutes. 
biggie 4 npoumrea ous “wand strong, ons -_ § 
ipped with transport, and brings with him forty days’ provisions. We are | task of dislodging them from their very formidable 
Trae moans so well off’ and great difficulties may be expected to impede our able by descending steep hills in the iace of their 


movement, from want of carriage, forage, and supplies ; but no one doubts | work ; but it also sed a much desired opportun: 


high above his head in defiance. This operation was many times re- 


©. e rose no 
more, and the posiiion was vacated instantly. 


ly show. The{ Thus we struggled on, our flankers crowning the heights, the enemy grad- 
, only approach- } ually rare from all their positions, tili we reached the Jevel ground 
some sharp | at the top of the 

placing the | call was made for the 3rd Dragoons, whe dashed on at speed up the pass in 


dufi Kotil, where, a body ot horse being discovered, a loud 


yercoming them. two Queen’s regiments ina sort of generous rivalry,—a glorious contention | splendid style; but the Afighans were too far ahead to be overtaken, and es- 
yg Pollock passed Sir Robert Sale at Futtiabad, and moved on with | which should first reach the Afizhan intrenchments, and annihilate their de- | caped among the mountains to the left, leaving two six-pounder guns in our 


co hment Gundomuk. | fenders ; and the victorious resuli could not be doubitul. 
our brigade, some guns, and a detachment of native cavalry, to unc The je hand Ith were each formed tthe bead bf a column-of Sepoys ; 
able for a wost beautiful garaen of plane and cypress trees, planted by Ahmed | @ third division, to operate on a flank, was com 


We encamped one day in thé Valley of Neemlah,@ picturesque spot, remark- 


Shah, of whom it was a favourite resort, 


The word was given, and on they rushed impetuously, our artille 
We reached Gundumuk on the 23rd, and found a strong position for our | Over their heads upon thesungahs. At first 


possession, which we recognised as a part of those captured from our Caubul 


army. 
ot Broadfoot’s Irregulars, While all this was going on in the pass, Major Skinner, of the 3ist, was 
~ ; ; PB 
playing ang with a force Ce of six companies from various regiments, 
t s 


und, | along the lofty range of hills on the right of the road, where he had some se- 


icati ’ something to do, w ived. In tront | and gavetheir fire steadily, by which several of the assailants were laid low ; | vere fighting. Capt. Borton, of the 9th, lost six men of his company, killed in 
> ~ on png thea = and vitae, ieiited Wlemnce Khail, in which we | but nocheck was occasioned, our men strained up the hill with all their might, | this operation. Skinner made his way successfully, and torme a junction 
? ’ 


observed a considerable.body,oftheenemy. Three or four of them rode most | —- 


impudently close up to the front of the camp, and fired their matehlocks. A 


symptoms ot wavering appeared in the occupants of the sungahs,—each 
han looked at his neighbour, as if inquiring, ‘shall we run? Some| Ukbar Khan, who had commanded in person on this occasion, deemed the 


with us, as intended, ata point beyond the summit of the Huft Kotil. 


i t i a J d them with | few set the example,—they discharged their matchlocks in confusion, and then | game now jost. His troops dispersed, and on the morning after the battle, he 
ponent oo ae Foomren = etal amanay aidicas Dom ravines, | the whole fled, helter skelter ; those on the right to a very high ridge, where | was fifty miles distant from the scene, 


and were recalled. During the whole of that night parties of the enemy were | the collected, and made a second stand. 


firing ineffectually on our piquets, with loud shouts of ‘ Allah! Allah!’ their 


We reached our encampment at Khoord Caubul without further opposition, 


he way was now open, and the advance through the pass could have been | and soon after dark the whole army and its baggage were established there for 


usual war-cry. continued at once ; but General Polleck did not choose to allow the enemy to | the night. 


General Pollock having decided on attacking the place, we moved out next | remain in possession of the hill to which they had repaired, and directec a 


This important success cost usa loss, in killed and wounded, of one hundred 


i , i six hundred men lett to guard | column, headed by the 13th, to be led againstthem, With great toil they | and forty-six. ; 
Seana: foes lanes teenie pr he Seems tha joined from reached the top, driving the ‘Affghans before them. The 3rd Dragoons had,| When congratulating General Pollock on the events of the day, I found 
Futtiabad during the night, and though exhausted by a long and fatiguing | on this day, an opportunity of trying their hands at Hotspur’s teat of ‘riding | that he had a double reason to be in high glee, having just heard of the des- 


march, took their place in the column with great alacrily. amoo Khail is = 


distant about three miles from camp, and the road in several places ex- 
tremely difficult for guns, When near the village, General Pollock formed 


a hill perpendicular,’ and made a charge over ground that, in some places, | truction of Ghuznee by General Nott. 

ost literally verified that difficult achievement. ’ : } 
The enemy decamped, and, as is usual with them after “defeat, dispersed in | The 9th and 13:h crowned the heights, but no enemy appeared. The scene 
the troops into two columns, each headed by a wing of the 9th. A line of | ali directions. Our column marched on to the encamping ground at Jugdul- 


Next morning we marched through the Khoord Caubul Pass to Boodkhak. 


we witnessed was full of most painful interest. At this fatal spot, in January 


carelry wees posied in rear, and a troop of the 5th Cavalry and Tait’s Irre- luk, removing on their way two barriers which the enemy had raised, com. | last, not less than three thousand individuals of the Caubul army were mas- 
ular 


orse formed in column on the right, posed of stones and bushes, interspersed with skulls and skeletons, taken from | sacred by the Affghans, who lined the ru 
In this order, covered by skirmishers, we advanced; the enemy awaited us | the heap of the remains of our miserable army with which the pass is strew- 


aged hills on either side, and shot 


them down in heaps as they passed along. Nine English ladies, accompanied 


in front of the village. The right column had orders to assai! the left posi- | ed. One of these barriers was a renewal of that in atiempting to force which 4 eighteen or twenty young children, witnessed the frightful spectacle, and 
s 


tion, and the left column, under Brigadier Tulloch, with which | was to Clear | no less than twenty-eight officers were slain. Their tones lay ready, at the 
2 spot, to be used in itsreconstruction. . 
Parties were left on the heights to await the baggage and rear guard, which 


the village, and move on to the fort in its rear. 
Our guns opened, and fired a few rounds of shrapnel and round shot; we 


ared its dangers, through which it pleased God that they should pass un. 
harmed. There 1s a savage grandeur in the scenery of the pass, which seemed 
to accord with the hideous aspect ofthe road along which we travelled, strew- 


pressed forward, and after a little skirmishing, in which no great damage | latter, so toilsome was the march, did not reach the mouth of the pass, till | ed for two miles, like a charnel house, with mouldering skeletons. What feel- 


was done, the enemy retired before us. We pushed on over the narrow darkness was coming on. Bodies of the enemy hovered about all day, firing 
ridges, by which alone the cultivated fieids could be traversed, The Affghans | on the detachments posted on the hill, and some of our men were killed and 
abandoned the village, and their whole force betook themselves with all speed wounded. On our entering the pass with the rear guard, the piquets descend- | gave 
to another and far stronger position, at a fort, close to the hills, called Khoodee | e¢ to join us. Their places were instantly occupied by the Afighans, who fol- | cipline. 
Khail, about a mile to the right. The right column and cavalry followed | lowed us with monkeylike agiliiy, firing incessantly; but their shots were 


ing was excited in our troops by such objects may readily be conceived. The 
muttered threat of deadly vengeance was heard throughout the ranks, and 
gave warning, not unheeded, of the necessity for tightening the hands of dis- 

On out arrival in camp, General Pollock issued an order, couched 
in the strongest language, pointing out that the very existence of our army 


them, and a‘ tough sxrimmage’ of some duration took place, in which my nearly all too high (though by a most unpleasantly small distance) to do us | would be imminently endangered, should acts of violence at Caubul, by put- 


chum, Capt. Edmonds of the 9th, received a severe wound in the foot, and | mischief. : i 
Major Huish, commanding officer of the 26th Native Infantry, was shot | Bawling, bugling, drumming, were of no avail, fire they would ; the echo 


lt was impossibie to restrain the Sepoys from firing in return, | ting the inhabitants to flight, prevent the obtaining of provisions. 


Caubul is only eight miles trom Boodkhak, and we could see the Bala His- 


through the thigh. General Pollock took post midway between the two col- | from the hills redoubled the noise, and so suitable an evening for those who sar, and the walls which ran up the sides of the hills encompassing the city, 
umns, and General McCaskill at Kinoodee Khail. Orders were sent to Bri- | ‘ dearly love a row’ I never before witnessed, ‘The loss of the day was sixty- distinctly in the distance. We reaped here the first happy truits of our succes- 


gadier Tulloch to reinforce the right column with two companies of the 9th, | six killed and wounded. 


to occupy Mamoo Khail with the remainder of his force, and to set to work, 
‘tooth and nail,’ burning and destroying. 


ses, being joined by two of the prisoners, Capt. Troup and Dr. Campbell, and 


After this day’s work the artillery horses, low in condition, from long | assured that on the morrow we should receive Capt. Anderson, wih his wife 

want of sufficient forage during our stay at Jellalabad, and also the baggage | and family, and Mrs. Trevor, with her eight children. The other captives 
. 7 '. ea 

We found ourselves in the midst of most luxuriant vineyards: the grapes | camels, were in a state of weakness which seemed to render a day’s halt at 


had all been conveyed away in the direction of Bameean, except Capt. By- 


‘were in perfection and profusion,—so abundant that after every officer, sol- Jugdulluk advisable; butGeneral Poilock steadily resisted all representations | grave, whom Ukbar Khaa had carried with him when he went to meet us in 
dier, and sepoy had feasted ou them to satiety, the diminution of quantity was | in favour of such a measure, upon the principle that the current of success | battle at ‘Tezeen, Those we recovered were in a neighbouriug fort, and with- 
imperceptible. ; was with us, and to,follow it up rapidly was ot more consequence than the | in a hair’s breadth of being carried off, but were protected by a chief named 


Meantime, the enemy having retired, contending with our troops, higher | loss of hundreds of our cattle, ’ 
; Accordingly we marched next morning at daybreak, and, after great labour 


and higher up their mountains, it was judged advisable, as the evening ap- 


Jam Fishen Khan, long known as friendly to the British, The severe ill- 
ness of these ladies occasioned their being left, when the others were re- 


preached, to withdraw from Khoodee Khail, and to assemble the whole force | in dragging the guns over many steep and rugged ascents, reached Kutta | moved. 


round the fort of Mamoo Khail. The camp was brought over {rom Gundu- | Sung. 


Close to Jugdulluk we passed through the ruined fort in which so] On the 15th of September, we arrived at Caubul, and encamped on a fine 


muk, and tor some days we remained established among the richly cultivated | many of our Caubul friends were destroyed in the retreat, and from whence | level plain, between two low hills, the race course ot our Caubul officers.— 
fields and orchards, our strengih augmented by the arrival of two squadrons Generals Elphinstone and Shelton were taken to Ukbar Khan, who then re- The city was nearly deserted, but the Kuzzilbash chiefs and their foliowers, 


of the 3d Light Dragoons. Our loss in this action was a total of filty-six | tained them as prisoners, 


killed and wounded. That of the enemy supposed to be about equal. 


The remains of men and horses were lying about | and some others who were regarded as least unfriendly in the insurrection, 
in all parts of the inclosure; many of the former murdered on being left 


had ventured to remain, and tendered their allegiance. 


The piquets were occasionally fired on, and an attempt to astonish us in there, wounded and helpless, when our troops made their luckless attempt to Yesterday we witnessed a most gratifying ceremony ; General Pollock, at- 


the mess-tent, with a few long juzzail shots, was made one night: but we saw | Move on through the Jugdulluk Pass. 


no more of the enemy. Many chiefs came in, and tendered their submission, 


tended by the Staff, with all the grenadier companies of the force, two horse 


By similar laborious roads, crowning the heights as we went along, with attillery guns, and the 3rd Light Dragoons, proceeded to the Bala Hissar, and 


making fair promises, even to the extent of assuring us of provisions as far parties who joined the rear-guard as it passed, we i:eached the valley of planted the British flag on its highest point, firing a royal salute. The Prince 


as Tezeen, 


‘Tezeen on the llth, We were most unexpectedly fortunate in finding every 


Futteh Jang accompanied the General, and took his seat on a chair of state 


On the 30th August we resumed our original ground at Gundumuk, from day some little forage for the cattle, a point on which we had entertained much in an apartment, or elevated open verandah, looking out on a large square, 


whence I now write. The brigades in rear are coming on; all will be as- 


apprehension. At Sei Baba our encampment was among large boulders, the 


in which the Kuzzilbash chiefs, and a crowd ot people, assembled to do him 


sembled at this point, and when the Commissariat arrangements are com- | Most completely barren-looking spot that can be imagined ; yet even there, honour. From the flag-staff, the whole city of Caubul, of vast extent, is visi- 


plete, we shaJ] again set forth. 


Staff rode out two or three miles in advance oa the Caubulroad. AnAffghan 


within a short distance, some fields were discovered, affording a small sup- | ble, and also the Bemaroo hills, and the remains of our cantonment, the scene 
One morning, lately, General Pollock took a strong escort, and with the | ply of green food for our animals. 


of so much disaster. The prospect is very fine, but, with regard to the city, 


In that day’s march we beheld a frightful spectacle, literally a mass of | ‘’tis distance lends enchantment to the view.’ In entering the Bala Hissar, 


Chief accompanied us, to point out the fatal hill on which the last remnant | human skeletons, not less than a hundred, huddied together at the door of a| we passed through a small portion ot it, and a wretched place it appeared.— 


of the 44th made their final stand, and were destroyed. We saw in our front | ruined building. Doubtless the unfortunates had sought refuge there, and 
about a hundred Affghan horsemen, who retired as we approached. On our | perished with cold and hunger. 
way, we found in a ravine, close to the camp, several skeletons, which we | have been Sepoys and camp followers. 


knew, from the fair hair still adhering to their skulls, to be the remains of 
some of our slaughtered ee 
‘rhe young Prince, Fatteh Ji 


Khan, and held in durance), presented himself this morning at our advanced 


The four great bazaars, however, redeem it from the reproach of being entirely 


Fragments of their clothing showed them to | without architectural merit. 


Sir Richmond Shakspear has started for Bameean with a large escort of Kuz- 


When approaching Tezeen on the 11th, the advance guard found a party ; Zilbash horse. His object is to accomplish the release of the prisoners. We 
of the enemy on a hill, who attempted to annoy them ; but a few companies | expect to see General Nott and his victorious army in a day or two. 
ing, Shah Soojah’s son (who was nominally | of the 9th and 13th being sent up, and a round or two of shrapnel fired, they 

King of Caubul the otherday, but very soon ‘ pushed from his stool’ by Ukbar | Were Soon dislodged. 

General Poliock was still anxious to push on, but a halt on the 12th, to re- 
piquet. Captain Burn and Lieut. Mayne, when riding out, found him there, | fresh the cattle, became absolutely necessary. 
just arrived, with only two attendants. He was confined in a room in the | rear-division of the army, under General M‘Caskill, and thus assembled in 


Yours, &c., M. 8. 
ee 


We were then joined by the DONNYBROOK FAIR. 


Donnybrook Fair! Where is the Irishman to be tound whose ear is not 
Bala Hissar at Caubul, from which he effected his escape by scooping a hole | torce, to encounter Ukbar Khan, who awaited us with all the troops he had 


through the mud roof witha knife. He contrived to get to the Chandowul (a | been able to collect, estimated at fifteen thousand, in the Tezeen Pass and on 

part of the city occupied by the Kuzzilbashes), where he lay concealed for | the Hutt Kotil (or Seven Hills,) by which our road to Caubul lay. The 

General had not anticipated meeting Ukbar until we should reach the 

Khoord Caubul Pass, but found, after arriving at Tezeen, that the grand el- 
looking young man. It all 1 hear of him be true, he is not entitled te much | fort to arrest our progress would there be made. 

The long narrow val'ey of Tezeen, in which we were encamped during 

observing that he is no strict observer of the prophet’s prohibition as to intoxi- | the 11th and 12th, is flanked by lofty hills, on which our numerous piqueis 

were posted, and on those hills, withina short distance, the enemy surround- 

ed us, which led to the occurrence of a very smart engagement, about dusk 

A company or two of the 26th Native Infantry 


ten or twelve days, and then got away to the Logur country, from whence, 
through by-paths, he was conducted hither, He is a slender and rather good 


respect on the score of morality; and I have already had an opportunity of 





cating liquors. 
General Pollock derives very valuable assistance in his intercourse with 


the inhabitants, from Capt. Macgregor, of the Bengal Artillery, lately one of | on the evening of the 12th. 


familiar with the sound? What Irishman is there—no matter in what part 
of the world his lot may be cast—who does not feel as if the mention ot the 
phrase would spirit him to the sacred spot? Speak of Donnybrook Fair to 
an Irishman abroad, and you touch a tender chord in his heart. You bring 
the line of sadness over his countenance, and precipitate him into a quarrel! 
with the hard destiny which keeps him from his nativeland. Could the 
motions of the body keep pace with the movements of the mind, he would be 
transferred to Donnybrook with the rapidity of thought. What associations 
to every liishman are connected with the place! One hardly meets with a 
Paddy of the last generation whe did not himself, at some period or other of 


ve . : ‘ { his life, receive a broken head at Donnybrook Fair, or break the head for the 
the Political Agents in Afighanistan. He accompanied Sir Robert Sale | hadoccupied during the day a fort at seme distance from our left flank. At| mere love of the thing, of some one or other of his dear friends. #Breaking 
from Caubul, and was one whose sound judgment, courage, and ability af- | sunset they were withdrawn, and in retiring the enemy followed them up 


torded him staunch support in all the measures he took for maintaining his | closely, increasing in numbers every instant. 


position at Jellalabad. 


Yours, &c., M. 8S. 


- 5 4 Caubul, September 17, 1842. 
We have had a stirring time of it since | last wrote, and, I rejoice to say, 
a prosperous time too. The tide of success has borne us along ; every cir- 


heads and breaking bones were then, indeed, considered an essential part of 


) I The Sepoys retired with per- | the humours of the Fair, Not seeing a fight at every fourth or filth step you 
fect steadiness, in skirmishing order, by alternate ranks, and drew the Aff- 
Adieu. We shall soon, I hope, be ready for a movement en avant. ghans after them to within a short distance of the camp. 


took, would have been considered a proof that the Fair was avery dull a/- 


At this moment | fair. 

ieut. Colonel Taylor was returning with about two hundred and fifty men 
of the 9th, whom he had taken out to a neighbouring hill, (equi 
lightest manner, without coats, their accoutrements slung on over t 
to recover the body of a Serjeant killed that day on a piquet. 


I had read so much, at different times, about Donnybrook, that | had long 


ped in the | had an anxious wish to witness its amusements, and to attempt conveying to 
eir shirts,) 


General Pol-| the far-lamed spot. Ichanced to be at Dublin at the time of holding this 


the English public mind some idea of the scenes which are still to be seen on 


: t lock saw them passing, and sent orders to Colonel Taylor to give a dressing | year’s fair. Need 1 add, after what 1 have said, that { thought myself fortn- 
cumstance that seemed adverse, turned providentially to our advantage, and 


here we are, wiih the heartfelt satisfaction of having thrashed the Afighans 
most signally wherever we encountered them, restored the British power at 
Caubul, and recovered several of the prisoners, with a fair prospect of obtain- 
ing the release of them all. 


eneral Pollock established a post atGundumuk, having caused a field 


one wing of the 60th Native Infantry, one squadron 10th Cavalry, and two 
guns. Our army moved in two divisions on successive days, General Pollock 


to the Affghans who were following the Sepoy detachment. 
he wentto work immediately, and a very brilliant affair ensued. The flash- 
ing of the musketry, as the, darkness graduaily increased, displayed the pro- | celebrated. 
ursued the Affghans over the hills, and, at 
ayonet, driving them on, pell-mell, till a re. | owing to the Temperance movement, that the glory of Donnybrook Fair has 
a é : : ( turn to camp became advisable ; and socompletely thrashed were the enemy | departed, Nonsense ! 
work to be thrown up, in which we left one wing of the 33rd Native Infantry, | that they did not dare to adopt their favourite plan of following them up in 
their retirement. 


Nothing loth, 


gress of the fight. 
last, got among them with the 


Four men killed and twelve wounded were the loss in 


nate in this, and that | eagerly availed myself of the opportunity of witnessing 
the scenes of humour for which the fair has been, trom time immemorial 
It only takes place once a vear, but, to make up for its infre- 
quency, it lasis the entire week, Nothing is more common than to hear it said, 


Those who say so were not present any day from 
Monday, August 24, to Saturday, August 31,1844, Never was Donnybrook 
more in its glory than on either and all the days I have mentioned. On the 


; - ‘ this affair, which, no doubt, produced a salutary impression, and prevented | first of those days accompanied by two friends, I visited Donnybrook. There 
and Sir Robert Sale with the first, General M‘Caskill in command of the sec- : ‘ fF . : : P J , y 


ond, to which a contingent of Seik troops was attached. The first column 


five hours in accomplishing this short march, the road being extremely rough, 
and the guns requiring assistance from the troops at many places, ‘Ihe fur- 
thes! point attained by any portion of our Caubul army, except the one indi- 
vidual, Dr. Brydon, who alone reached Jellalabad, was a conical hill in the 
neighbourhood °o 
its melancholy traces in the numerous skeletons strewed upon the top and sides 
of the hill rom that point every mile ofour way was marked by similar 
memorials of the massacre. At Soorkab (Red River) there is a bridge, on 
which the Afighans were posted when the miserable fugitives attempted to 
pass by ; and as the later strove to ford the stream below they shot them in 
great numbers. We found their ghastly skeletons (most of them covered by 
the skin, hardened ino @ sort of leather, the cold at the time having prevented 
decomposition,) lying in all the various attitudes in which they had fallen, 
No hand had since disturbed them. ¥ 


We encamped on both sides of the stream, in a sort of basin, surrounded 


our being much more annoyed during the night than we were; though, as 
it was, a des 

marched on the 7thinst. to Soorkab, about nine miles. We were more than | of the "60th 
their officer, Lieut. Montgomery: 
killed, and sixteen or seventeen put hors de combat. 

The Affghans practise a savage sort of war dance, not unlike that of the 
North American Indians, which they accompany with the cry of ‘ Huk! 
This noise resounded ali night long in our ears, 

It was evident that, on moving next morning, there would be some work 
for the rear-guard ; and Lieut. Colonel Richmond, of the 33rd Native In- | it possible for Dublin to produce so many. 
fantry, a very good officer, was selected to command it. 
self during great part of the night in arranging matters so as to afford the 
best chance of keeping off the enemy, which eventually he accomplished 
most successfully, having had an opportunity of employing his detachment 
of the 3d Dragoons with great effect in a charge upon a large body uf their | they must have been fleeing for their lives, 
cavalry. The Affghans came down in great force, aS soon as our piquets 
were withdrawn from the heights, but foand all their efforts ineffectual, A 


f Gundumuk. Here the last stand was made, and we found} Huk! Huk!’ 


were at least 50,000 persons preseni. The locality of this extraordinary exhi- 


rate attack was made on one of our piquets, composed of men | bition is in the north-east suburbs of Dublin, about, [ should think, three 
ative Infantry, who held their ground most gallanily under | miles from Sackville Street. 
He was wounded, and had four men | it! 


What a scene it was to see the people going to 
We singled vut the best hour—five in the afternoon—for seeing the fair 
to advantage. From College Green allthe way to the celebrated spot, there 
was one continual stream of cars so closely in pursuit of each other, that he 
who attempted to cross the road did it at his peril. If he escaped being run 
over, he had reason for thankfulness that his fool-hardiness did not meet a 
quite different reward. Whence came all the cars? [I did not before believe 
Whence came all the people ? 


He employed him- | On an average, there were five persons ineach car. Had a stranger been in 


Dublin at the moment, and been ignorant of the tacts of the case, he must 
have come to the conclusion that the inhabitants of that city must either hav 
been all mad, in rushing with breathless haste to one particular place, or that 
The stranger would have asked 
himselfis the centre of the city on fire? Or has the cholera, or some other 
frightful form of pestilence, suddenly broken out amidst the citizens ? The 


. es few of our people were wounded, but no baggage was lost, scene had the appearance of some desperate life or death struggle as to which 
closely by ee ae ow Piquets were pusted. Next morning I had to We maeehel cows after daylight. Sir Robert Sale commanded the advance | of the many Ae: nex should reach the penwet theatre fodien first, We were 
pomeog ohh A 7 ier hic oe rear guard duty. Our tents were placed } enard, with which General Pollock proceeded, and General M‘Caskill the | borne along with thestream. Once on a car, it was needless to tell the driver 
had | id thi int lee tee br a sort of watch tower, The piquet which} main column. We very soon came in contact with the enemy, who occu- {to what place you wishedto be conducted ; he took it for granted we were 
poet a ae ie hen oe mended prematurely, and had ho sooner} pied posts on every commanding point of the hills, and Some furious con- | destinei for Donnybrook Fair, _ The fact was, that the carmen saw ; Donny- 

I , : * Perceived a gentleman witha pointed beard, | tests took place ; our troops, European and native, climbing the steep faces | brook Fair as clearly written in the countenances of all who beckoned to 
at the tower, making his observations upon us, We had been urging our ; 


servants to be more brisk in striking the tents an 
in vain, till our friend with the beard most eff 
a series of deliberate pot-shots, resting his 


1 loading the baggage, but 


of the mountains, and charging the Affghans with great gallantry, Capt. 
: ud Lushington, of the 9th, in leading the light company up a hill, which was | heads. 
*ctually aided us by commencing | stoutly defended, received a shot in the forehead, through his forage cap, 


; .. Jzzailona rock. I have never} which laid bare 0 , not fracture, the s.cull. 
seen camels loaded with so much celerity. aid bare, but fortunately did 1 ter: 


them, as if the words had been engraven in legible characters on their fore- 
Nor were the poor horses a whit less intelligent on the subject. 
Whether it was that they understcod the word Donnybrook, when mentioned 


Ina {t wasa most | in their hearing, or that they arrived, by a species of instinct, atthe know- 
: ' &cknowledgement of his kind } singular escape ; he is now doing well, and no serious consequences -dge of the fact, that all who | 1 into the car on the day in question were 

ions t snanatt : oe Scape ; Ss no iS ’ | €O juences are } ledg » Mal 0 leaped into the car e da ues : “ 
Swank thet, earinal up a party to pay him our compliments ; but he did not likely toensue. The nature of the country—the road winding up before us | thither bound, I’ know not, but they arrived at their conclusions with an instan- 











among the mountains—enabled us to perceive maby parti:s of the enemy 





taneousness Which showed that they needed not the aid of any mental process 
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to conduct them tothem, You took your seat, and, without a hintto, or smack 
of the whip from the driver, off the horses set tor Donnybrook as fast as their 
feet could carry them ; nor did they ever seek to slacken their pace until they 
had deposited you on that celebrated locality. : 

It was on a dry and dusty day that we visited Donnybrook Fair. How 
either horse or driver knew the way to the place amidst the dense clouds of 
dust through which we had to pass, is one of those mysteries into which I 
have no wish needlessly to pry. Suffice it to say, that we were, in due time 
= down at the appointed place. And what a place! What a scene did 

onnybrook that day exhibit! They whe tell us that Donnybrook is no 
longer what it was, libel the Irish character. What these persons mean to 
say is, that, because the frequenters of Donnybrook do not get drunk and 
fight together, since the general adoption of teetowai principles, as before the 
temperance tovement commenced—there is not now the same display of 
national humour as before. It would be far better, were such persons boldly 
to express their regret that the Irish were becoming more moral and deeent 
in their demeanour, than to intimate their regret inthe way they do. The 
obvious import of this mode of ta!king is, that it is whiskey that makes Irish- 
men humourous. Not oaly is the theory a reflection on the Irish character, 
but itis unfounded, An Irishman is humourons by a necessity of his nature, 
Drollery is a component part of his mental being. Whiskey never was en- 
titled to the credit of doing anything more than develupe his inherent drollery . 
it never created it, What is more, it only drew it out in its grosser form,’ 
Now that Paddy has abjured poteen, now that he has forsworn the use of 


whiskey, his humour, if less boisterous and noisy, is much more refined, and [ 


in every respect more excellent in quality. All this was exemplified on the 
day in question, My hypothesis was unanswerably established by the aspect 
ot every countenance I then beheld. There was an expression of infinite 
humour and light-heartedness in the tace of each of the 50,000 persons then 
and there assembled. 

The amusements were endlessly diversified. An enumeration of them 
would require a volume. As | cannot spare that amount of space, all I can 
do is to glance at a few of the leading objects of attraction. Tims and Bid- 
dies were to be seen toying with each other, and exchengirg happy repartee 
in all directions, The Scotch lads and lasses are said to make the greatest 
progress in courtship, when they quarrel with eachother. The Irish peasant- 
ry never proceed so rapidly on the road to matrimony as when they are in- 
dulging in jokes at each other’s expense. Most felicitous was the banter, 
most happy the yard pda off, un that occasion, Many a matrimonial 
match was thatday made; many a lingering courtship advanced a stage; 
many an earnest declaration of love made in a joke—the reader will pardon 
the bull—which had only been matter of inference before. 

The ‘swings’ were crowded ; they seemed to be objects of very great al- 
traction, ‘The wooden horses injoyed no rest. Wovden though they were, 
you could not help pitying them. ‘Theirs was, indeed, a hard condition ; they 
performed the same circuitous journey times without end. The tents or 
marquees were not neglected. There Pat, with his arm around his sweet. 
heart’s neck, or her hand affectionately grasped in his, poured into her ear 
the honied acceuts of love, and into her mouth some harmless liquid, which 
cheered while it dic not inebriate, Lemonade and ginger beer—such as they 
were—met on that day, with a brisk demand. Nor was there any lack of tea 
and coffee. A small turt fire, lighted in a little hollow made in the ground, 
served to keep up the needful supply of boiling water. Meat, hams, cheese, 
bread, were piled up in mountains in every tent. Need | say that music, that 
indispensable element to humour and happiness among the Irish peasantry, 
was hot wanting? From every marquee issued the sounds of the violin ; and 
here and there were to be heard—of all instruments in the world—the toues 
of the Scotch bagpipes. They did discourse music; but, truth to tell, it was 
not ‘ sweet.’ At one and the same moment, though proceeding trom different 
quarters, your ears were regaled with ‘Rory O’More’ and some standard 
Strathspey. ‘he musicians did not play in vain. Their ‘heavenly strains 
met with a ready and hearty response from the crowds whose ears were re* 
galed by them. You saw, as you glanced at the patrons of the marquees, 
happiness in every eye, joy in every countenance, and motion in the legs of 
every person present. ‘I'he Irish peasantry cannot resist the witching tones 
of the violin er other popular instruments, If you would keep them in their 
Seals, you musttfasten themdown. On this occasion, they seemed tu have gone 
all mad. Any one, unacquainted with the genius of the patrons of Donny- 
book, musi have come to the conclusion, that they were set in motion by some 
electrical agency. Who could have believed—yet such was the fact—that, 
among the light-hearted and happy thousands then and there assembled to- 
gether, there were many who had not partaken of a meal that day, and proba- 
bly would not partake of one on the morrow? ‘ 

But the shows, or, if the word be preferred, the ‘ exhibitions, —these were 
the principal sources of attraction. Pheit number was great, and their nature 
as diversified as the tastes of man, There was something to suit every taste 
—a dish for every palate. The prices, too, varied considerably to meet the 
capacities of the pockets of the myriads assembled on the occasion. There 
was, it is trae, no price higher than a sixpence, nor any charge lower than a 
penny; but there was a sufficiently wide margin here co suit the financial 
circumsvances of all who were present. [t was matter of fair presumption, 
judging from the countenances and the wardrobes of those who were there, 
that very tew could boast of more than a sixpence ; while it was generally a 
matter of fair inference, that no one would have dreamed of visiting the place 
who was not the proprie'or, for the day at least, of the small snm ol one 
penny. 

The preponderance of exhibitions was decidedly in the theatrical line.— 
Shakspeare was ‘done’ in every second caravan. Poor lago—for ‘ Othello,’ 
though ofien under a different name, seemed to be decidedly the favourite 

iece—poor lago committed suicide, in the course of a couple ot hours, in at 
east a score of places, and in the same place at least a dozen times. But to 
do the histrionic ladies and gentlemen who trod the boards on this occasion 
that justice which tii¢y have a right to claim, it is proper I should mention 
that they by no means confined themselves to deeds of death. There was a 
pretty liberal share of the operatic, and no small alluwance of the comic and 
farcical mudes of acting, Nothing appeared to me more worthy of approba 

tion than the expedition with which her Majesty’s subjects on the Donnybrook 
boards severally went through their parts, They wasted no time. None ot 
the audience could complain of that. ‘Up with the rag !’—meaning the 
curtain—burst from the throat of some merry-hearted auditor, and up went 
the curtain with the celerity of lightning. ‘Down with the rag!’ shouted 
another in two or three minutes afterwards, and the play was ove! in an in- 
stant. Even when the stage manager and performers were allowed to take 
their own time to go through their arduous duties, they evinced a most praise- 
worthy desire to be economical of the time of their auditors. An opera, or 
something meant to be so considered, a comedy, anda farce, were all perform- 
ed in less than a dozen minutes. Murders were perpetrated with dispatch not 
only unparalleled, but unapproached, in real life. One of the most furious 
quarrels | ever witnessed—on the stage—between husband and wile, was 
adjusted in an instant; and they who, but a minute before, well nigh frighten- 
ed all present out of their wits, lest some murderous deed should in — be 
committed, stood before the now delighted audience, the most loving and hap- 
piest couple within her Majesty’s dominions. I could not help wishing that 
real matrimonial quarrels were made up with an equally magical rapidity. — 
Were it so, husbands and wives could afford to have daily, at least a dozen 
‘affairs ’ of the tongue, without either party suffering the slightest injury or 
inconvenience from the wordy collision. 

We—namely, my two friends and self—visited three of the Donnybrook 
theatres. The time the three visits consumed did not altogether exceed a 
quarter of an hour. The priees were various. The highest charge was three- 
pence, the lowest a penny. And here permit me to give a hint to those who 
may hereatier pay a visit to this celebrated locality. The amusement in the 
penny priced shows was, beyond all comparison, better than that for which 
they had the conscience to charge us threepence. First of all, we had an 
opera—not in the English, but in Donnybrook language. ‘he dramatis 
persona were (wo in number. Of course, they were ot opposite genders. Of 
their dresses I say nothing, because I know not what I could say. The prima 
donna’s face had evidently been innocent of water for at least a week. The 
male performer had contrived to insert his legs into an article of apparel 
which, there was some ground to believe, had once been corduroy unmention- 
ables. The upper part of his person was encased in a coat which had all 
the appearance of having originally been a flannel blanket; but having, ata 
more recent period of its history, passed through the dyer’s hand, had now 
somewhat of a bluisa complexion, The interesting couple on whose Hercu- 
lean shoulders rested the weight of the opera from the commencement to the 
close, were alternately pathetic and humorous; now affectionate beyond the 
boiling point, and in a twinkling at daggers drawn. At one moment, they 
were talling of separating trom each other for ever, and the next renewing 
their vows of eternal attachment. The opera closed, somewhat abruptly, in 


the mids: of the most touching scene; but there being no ‘rag,’ alias curtain, 
cconceal the dual company from the unhallowed gaze of the audience, the 
gentleman performer was seen, immediately on the affecting conclusion of 
he piece, to de: ¢end from the stage (consisting of 1wo or three deals put care- 
lessly together) to the pit; in other words, the green turf, and to take part in 
the ‘ wonderful tricks’ of a philosophic dog. This was, indeed, a humiliating 
descent: it would have been enough to draw tears from the eyes of any lover 
of the histrionic art. The dog appeared to be a marvellously intelligent 
animal, and wonderfully happy in his guesses, or, if the phrase be preferred, 
accurate in his knowledge ; for, when desired by the man who had the charge 
of himt o run round the audience, and put his paws on the greatest rascal in 
the company, the intelligent dog did as he was bid. He maicle the circuit of 
the company, and, stopping at his master, put his paws on him, to the in- 






finite mortification of the latter and the intinite amusement of the andi- 
en 


ce. 

‘ The animal knows his master,’ waggishly remarked one of the spectators, 
This ended the canine part of the performances. It was intended, { sup- 
pose, as a sort of interlude. The gentleman actor then climbed up the stage, 
there being no stairs or steps by which to ascend. The operatic lady was 
waiting his return to the scene of their mutual histrionic achievements. In- 
stantly the performance of the tragedy was commenced. This part of the 
entertainment occupied full five minutes, It was followed by a farce, which 
was acted in two minutes and a half, and performed, like the previous pieces, 
by the same industrious couple. The audience were then informed that the 
enterlainments were over, which they understood to be a hint that it was high 
time they vacated the theatre to make room for another congregation of ad- 
mirers. Just before the conclusion of the performances, a respectable looking 
woman who had charge of the exchequer department, expressed her apprehen- 
sions that the acting had not come up to our standard, very candidly adding, 
that all their pieces were comprehended in one, namely, ‘ Catching all we 
Can.’ We assured her—and in doing so were guilty of no deviation from the 
trath—that we never in our lives had been more amased with any acting ; for 
that we had never seen anything like it. She took this as a high compliment 
to the dramatic talents of her company—of two; and expressed her great 
pleasure that we were pleased. 

Not the least laughable of the many drolleries for which Donnybrook Fair 
has long been celebrated, are the canvas representations outside, of what is 
professedly to be seen in the interior. The only little drawback here is, that 
the figures or scenes outside do not in some cases afford the slightest intima- 
tion of what is really to be seen inside. One of the most attractive and most 
admired representations on the occasion of our visit to Donnybrook was 
placed in front of a sort of caravan at the nearest end of the fair. The won 
ders to be witnessed inside professed to be the ‘Scotch Giantess,’ the ‘ Irish 
Dwarf, and the ‘Silver-haired Lady.’ There was, on the flaming canvas, 
the figure of a lady, not only as large as life, but a great deal larger than life ; 
for she was fully twelve feet high, and proportionable in other respects. Never 
assuredly did woman more satisfactorily establish her claim to the name of 
giantess. Beside her—on the canvas | mean—stood the Irish dwarf, so very 
diminutive, that T’om Thumb would have been deemed a giant beside him. 
The curiosity to see these antagunistic prodigies of nature was, as may be 
guessed, exceedingly great; and it was very much increased by the absence 
ofany representation whatever of the ‘ Silver-haired Lady.’ Whoin the earth 
could she be? What was she like? Was she a beauty ora fright? Tall 
or short? Dark complexioned or fair? Old or young? Our curiosity to 
know something of this mysterious personage at length became so ungovern- 
able that we feltthat we must gratify it. ‘Letus goin and see this “ Silver- 
haired Lady,” ’ said one of my two companions, And we were on the eve 
of patronising the exhibition, when an honest working man, who had just come 
out, with a wofully disappointed countenance, said— 

‘It’s all a chate, gintlemen ; don’t go in.’ 

* How a cheat?’ 

‘ There’s no lady or gintleman in the place, yer honours,’ 

‘You don’t mean that ?’ 

‘Faith, and I do mane it. And it’s thruth I’m telling yer honours, too.’ 
‘What ! no Silver-haired Lady ? 

‘No, nor gintleman either, yer honours.’ 

‘No Scoich Giantess ?’ 

‘No, nor nothing like one.’ 

‘Nor Irish dwar! ? 

‘ No, yer honours; nor nothing of the sort.’ 

‘What then is to be seen?’ 

aaa nothing at all at all, gintlemen ; but some blackguard tricks with 
cards. 

The poor fellow spoke with considerable indignation and great vehemence, 
because, as he remarked, he had himself ‘just come out fresh from being cha- 
ted.’ 

We afterwards ascertained that matters were exactly as Tim Hogan repre- 
sented them to be. ‘Anhour or so previous to Tim’s exit, a smartish dialogue 
took place between one of the company and the proprietor of the exihbition, 
touching the non-production of the promised ‘living wonders of nature.’ 

The spectator in question—a recent importation from Tipperary—having 
waited patiently, as did the rest of the expectant crowd, until the sleight of 
hand tricks were concluded, then set up aloud clamour for some ofthe won- 
ders. 

‘The show is over,’ remarked the proprietor. 

‘What’s that ?’ inquired a dozen voices. 

‘The show’s over.’ 

‘What do you mane,’ said the Tipperery malcontent; and six or seven voices 
echoed the question. 

‘I mane, that you have seen all that you will see.’ 


marked the Tipperary man 

‘You can’t see her to-day.’ 

®An’ what’s the 7ason ?? 

‘Because she's ill in bed.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Because she has met with an accident.’ 

‘Then show us the Irish Dwarf.’ 

‘Ah, sure, and I can’t do that same, for the little fellow’s braking his heart 

for his companions. He’s not out of bed yet ; but come back to-morrow, and 
you will see them all three for nothing. Faith, you will.’ 
The simple spectators, with one or two exceptions, were credulous enough to 
believe all this, and retired quietly from the place. An English audience would 
have seen through the deception, torn the caravan in pieces, and half murdered 
the persons who had practised the imposition upon them. 

The proprietors of the stalls which were appropriated to the sale of edibles 
and liquids, displayed considerable ingenuity in their efforts to induce the pa- 
trons of Donnybrook to partake of their good cheer. And the inscriptions on 
the small board affixed to these places, containing invitations to enter, were as 
diversified as the notions of the immense assemblage. For the Repealers there 
were ‘Repale’ tents. The Teetotallers were sought to be decoyed into places 
untainted by the presence of the brandy bottle, or any other receptacle of spiri- 
tuous liquors, beer, porter, or eae | else proscribed by Father Mathew. One 
odd Irishman determined to sell nothing but milk and bread—very primitive 
commodities. And to convince his customers that there was no adulteration 
of the milk, he took the cow into the tent along with him, and kept her there ; 
so that those who were partial to new milk in its native state, had the gratifica- 
tion of obtaining it pure as it was extracted from the animal. The proprietor in 
this case was John Mr 
or in what direction Slopeside is, nobody couldinform me. As John’s invitation 
to his expected patrons was in rhyme, and the orthography was altogether pe- 
culiar, [took a copy, which I now present to the reader exactly in the form I 
found it :— 

‘Do Not Pass By, 

Step In And See 

What Strong 

Milk This Cow Gives Me.’ 


The measure and the orthography may be a little out of joint, but we need 
not much wonder at that, when we see foreign powers and political parties all at 
sixes aud sevens. Why even the Times—I do not mean the Times Newspa- 

er—are also out of joint, and consequently we must not scan the lines of the 
eensiaesk poets with too rigid or inuuisitive an eye. 

The marquees or places in which spirits were sold were few in number, and 
their customers were correspondingly scanty. And yet when you met 
with such places, there was nu want of urgent and ingeniously framed invita- 
ons to go and partake (assuming ofcourse you had previously paid for it) of the 
virtues of poteen. Inone case an old man and still older woman were repre- 
sented as large as life ona blue-painted sign board, with glass in hand, and 
peeping with a sly, arch expression into each other's faces. Underneath were 
these words. I can makeno meaning out of them; perheps those who are 
more conversant than myself with the older exhibitions ofthe Irish character at 
fairs, may be able to throw some light on their import, and establish a connex- 
ion between them and whisky drinking :— 


‘] see a fish,’ she says, ‘so shy, 

‘See how it gapes ; look, Polly, look.’ 
‘Andi see something else,’ says i 

To Dolly Dune of Donnybrook.’ 


It was pleasing to find that amid all the humour and hilarity whien characteri- 
sed the scenes we witnessed during our visit to Donnybrook Fair, there was 
the entire absence of drunkenness. I did not see a single individual out of 
the 40,000 or 50,000 assembled on the occasion, who appeared to be under the 


None but those who have witnessed it can form any idea of its magnitude 
e who was present at Donnybrook Fair seven years ago, and attended it in 





aconan, who belonged to a place called Slopeside, but where 


of the moral reformation which has been effected. He must have thought, if 
he knew the locality to be the same, that he bad fallen among a different le 
It only shows the mighty power whieh right principles exercise on the 
mind, when brought fairly to bear upon it. 
The wonderful change in question contributed in no small degree to increase 
the gratification we experienced in witnessing the oddities of Irish character at 
Donnybrook Fair. 

a 
DUELLING IN OUR INDIAN ARMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAMPAIGNING IN INDIA,’ 


The lamentable death of the gallant Colonel Fawcett, and the debates that 
followed in the British Parliament, in reference to the withholding a pension 
from that distinguished officer’s widow, may reasonably be supposed to have 
suggested to the authorities at the War Office the a issuing the 
new articles against duelling, forbidding a!! persons in her ajesty’s Service 
henceforth either sending or receiving a challenge, with admonitory instruc- 
tions to commanders ot corps, which, if properly acted upon by them, wilt 
save many a brave officer the bitter regret of having stained his hands with 
the blood of perhaps an esteemed comrade, instigated to the deed by some 
bottle-feud or intemperate remark—consequences that the monitcry imterfer. 
ence of a superior, as advised in the new Articles, might have prevented. In 
no part of the Service, perhaps, will there be greater occasion for this admo- 
nitory watchfulness and determination, on the part of superior officers, in 
ch bg Sta the principles of the new orders, than in our Indian army ; the 
duello being pretty nearly as much a matter of recurrence with them, as 
a dish of curry at the mess-table. For whether in camp or cantonment, it 
is no unfrequent occurrence for the stillness of the night to be broken by the 
reports of pistols, followed at intervals by other discharges, the peculiar chare 
acter of which has well informed us of the purpose for which such firing has 
been in requisition. Probably at daybreak the troops have been ordered out 
to attend the funeral obsequies of Lieut. A., or Capt. B., reported to have 
died suddenly; the causa mortis being pretty well understood, though not 
otherwise announced. 

But in India, where the military forms the principal portion of the Euro- 
pean community, duels are not only taken litle or no notice of, but are rather 
encouraged than otherwise. Whatever may be a soldier's ideas of duel 
ling, and how much soever he may abhor the practice, yet it were better for 
him at once to quit the Service than refuse a challenge. He would bescout- 
ed not only at the mess-table, in such event, and by the officers of his own 
corps ; but he would be posted as a coward throughout the Service—a con- 
sequence few men are prepared to encounter. If an officer be ever so cau- 
tious, he will hardly pass through the Service, especially during his early 
career, without being subjected to a challenge, grounded on some sup 
insult or other, and which, being accepted, too often terminates fatally to one 
party, and leaves the survivor to spend the remainder of his days with the 
consciousness of having senta fellow creature prematurely to his grave. 
Some have even gloried in having ‘ killed their man,’ and thus adding a de- 
gree of terror to their names, and being considered men of tried courage, have 
been talsely flattered, by such a distinction, rather to court than shun cause 
for chalienge. But, on the other hand, many there are who, were it possi- 
ble, would gladly recall the untortunate event ; who, if it had not been re- 
peated, would shudder at the bare idea of again ‘ going out,’ though tyrant 
custom might enforce it. 

If seconds on these occasions would exercise their best influence to bring 
the principals to some amicable arrangement, or if senior officers would im- 
mediately interfere by placing the parties under arrest until the dispute could 
be amicably arranged by commanding officers of corps, the Service would 
be saved the life of many a brave man, and the duellist many a bitter pang 
of regret. 

Aanoeet the more remarkable duels that occurred in the Indian army, 
during my services in the Mysore and other parts of our Eastern ierritories, 
were the fullowing, the first of which proved fatal to a fine old Waterloo 
officer, Major T , of the — Light Dragouns ; his less fauluess oppo- 
nent being a fine young officer of the same regiment, who still helds a com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s Service, and is nearly related to some noble and 
distinguished families in England. It was one of those causes tor which, 
perhaps, even the admirable Articles just issued could scarcely have furnish- 
ed a preventive, repugnant as it will ever be to a man of tried valour and 
high military honour, especially, to leave the reparation of such an injury 
alone to the award of a civil tribunal, however desirable it might be in a 
highly civilized state of society, 

Cornet B , the surviving officer in question, joined the depot of the 
— Light Dragoons at Maidstone, in Kent, in the year 1834, where he con- 
tinued to do duty until his embarkation for India, to join the head-quarters of 
the regiment, in the latter end of 1835 or beginning of 1836. Whilst f knew 
him at the depot he was deservedly a genera! favourite with the detachment 








‘We have seen nothing as yet ; we have not seen the Scotch Giantess,’ re- | to which he belonged, and I remember with pleasure our embarkation for 


India, in 1835, when he accompanied us, with many others, to Gravesend. 
The kindness with which he shook hands with several of the men, on their 
getting into the boats and pushing off for the ship, has never been erased from 
my mind, nor his encouraging remarks to the youngsters, at the same time, 
that he ‘ should soon follow them.’ 

About a year afterwards Cornet B accordingly arrived at Madras, 
and peoveeded to join head-quarters, then fixed some distance in the interior 
of the country. He was in the same predicament on his joining the regi- 
ment that most officers are on their first arrival in India, viz., having no Bun- 
galow prepared to receive him. However, the hospitality of some veteran 
officer generally serves the new comer on such occasions ; and, unhappily 
for Cornet B and his entertainer, on his reaching head-quarters, he was 
kindly offered accommodation in the bungalow of Major T , until such 
time asthe Cornet could meet with a suitable residence. Major T. was then 
near sixty years ot age, and had a few years previously married a a 
Irish lady, whose beauty, youth, and captivating manners, put the gallantry 
of the young Cornet to that test, ponents which a less vulnerable head and 
heart might have forgotten the rights of hospitality. During Cornet B ’s 
stay at the Major’s a familiar intimacy sprung up betweea him and the 
Major’s youthful bride, which, whether it excited the suspicions of the Major 
or not, that he took steps to detect its real character, did not appear ; but it so 
happened that the Major, who had for a length of time been in a bad state of 
health, was suddenly recommended to visit the Neilgherry Hills for improve- 
ment. He started for the latter place accordingly, but he unexpectedly re- 
visited his bungalow at midnight, rushed into his lady’s sleeping apartment, 
and there tound Cornet B concealed, upon whom he inflicted summa- 
ry punishment. A challenge followed, as a matter of course, and the parties 
met the same night. As far as subsequent conduct can recompense or not 
for such an injury, it is but just to Cornet B to say that he received the 
fire of the Major more than once without returnirg it, and that it was only 
when convinced that nothing but his life would satisfy the Major’s wounded 
honour, that he retaliated by firing at his determined opponent. The result 
was, the gallant Major, who had fought the enemies of his country on the 
plains of Waterloo, fell, mortally wounded. In the morning a report was 
circulated through the cantonment tat Major T was no more. The 
general understanding amongst the troops was that he had fallen a victim to 
that ready apology tor all sudden deaths—the cholera. The fact was, howe 
ever, well known to all the officers of his regiment. ‘ q 

The remains of the Major were consigned to the grave with the usual mili« 
tary honours, without further investigation, though not without the sincere 
regrets of his brother officers for his untimely end, as I can personally testify, 
being one of the party who attended his remains to their place of sepuiture.— 
In the mean time his lady, the unfortunate cause of the disaster, was embark- 
ed for England; and Cornet B was for atime placed under arrest.~- 
Communications on the subject were officially gone through, so faras was 
considered necessary to the well-being of the Service, which finally terminat- 
ed by his receiving eighteen months’ leave of absence to repair to England, 
with the understanding that he was either to exchange into another iment, 
or to quit the Service. This circumstance seems not to have affected his pro- 
motion, as he now holds the rank ot Captain in a distinguished cavalry corps, 

Another unfortunate affair, arising out of somewhat similar circumstances, 
came under my notice whilst in India, whereby a brave fellow, Lieutenant 
I of Her Majesty’s — Foot, was disabled by a shot-wound in the knee, 
in a duel with Lieut. G , of the — Dragoons. What rendered this af- 
fair more truly unfortunate was the fact of Lieut. I having recently had 
his commission presented to him, after a long and meritorious service in the 
ranks. The nature of the wound resulted in the loss of his leg; he was ren- 
dered unable to continue to serve with his regiment, and was compelled to 
accept some Staff appointment in one of our colonies, to linger out his days, 
a severe sufferer, though the injured party,—an example of the painful injus- 
tice heaped upon those who seek a reparation for a great wrong by the laws 
of honour. P . 

These are but two instances of the many which occurred during the writ- 









































ain Mic: eet eal : kas : , > glaring character than 

: d er’s five years’ residence in India; but being of a more glaring ¢ 

influence of spirituous liquors. Nor did I eee any fighting, if l except what in | the generality of duels, led him to name them more especially. 

the phraseology of the ring is called ‘a brueh’ between two boys. Before the The mess-table, unfortunately, affords too trequen! occasions for the ex- 

beginning of the temperance movement, every sixth or seventh person you met | change of shots, and brother officers have thence rise to avenge some fancied 

was more or less under the inspiration of whisky ; and fights were as plentiful |) cui: under unnatural excitement, by calling out their former friends; and 

as blackberries. although the shots may, in many instances, fal! harmless, yet they Wo frequent. 
The change which has been produced is as wonderful as it is gratifying. | ly prove, ifnot fata}, greatly injurious to the’suflerer future health, happiness, 


and prospects in lite. . ‘ 
Another source of frequent duels is the betting system cartied to so great 


August last, could scarcely believe the evidence of his eyes asto the greatness | an extent amongst the officers in the Indian army, as well as civilians holding 
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_ occurred whilst I was stationed at B 


distinguished appointments, that no one can have resided long 
pean ny = adn pitch to which this species of gomine is 
Thousands of rnpees exchange hands on the most trivial occasions; 
for instance, the turn-u ¥¥ card ; the number of natives, male or female, 
who shall pass the p- toh in a given time; in fact, on the most frivolous 
matters, It is to be deplored that more rational sources of amusement, during 
the long sultry day of an Indian climate, cannot be found, to prevent the en. 
couragement of gambling to so fri htful an extent. 

Much may be said in extenuation of this baneful way of ‘ killing time,’ 
when the want of society in India, cially that of females—the best and 
natural check upon such unintellectual indulgences —is taken into considera- 
tion, At many stations, the officers of the regiment are the only Europeans 
to be met with, and the want of society at such places, causes time not only, 
in fact, \o drag heavily, but it is so much felt, that many fall into the grosser 
habits of drinking, in order to create excitement for a time, which, once com- 
menced, requires to be continued, and thus too often brings many a brave 
fellow, who in more active service would have been an honour to his coun- 
try and friends, to an untimely grave, perhaps, by the hand of the duellist, the 
sad result of an intemperate biawl. , 

But duelling in our Eastern territories is not confined to the commissioned 
officers alone; the non-commissioned officers and privates of Her Majesty s 
Service not unfrequenily resort to it also as the readiest way to decide an al- 
fair affecting their personal credit or honour, the following instance of which 





Corporal M: and private K. , of Her Majesty’s — Dragoons, 
fought a duel as singular as it was desperate, no doubt instigated to this mode 
of settling their differences by the example of their superiors in rank, Corpo- 
ra and the wite of Private K. had been suspected of a too 
familiar atachment; the injured party, the husband, as in most such cases, 
was the last to suspect or discover the affair, and probably never would have 
doubted his wife’s fidelity, had it not been for the busy tongue of scandal, 
which quickly spread through the corps, and ultimately reached the husband’s 
ears. A friend of the injured party was forthwith deputed to wait upon Cor- 
poral M , and demand a hostile meeting, which was agreed upon and 
arranged accordingly. They metearly in the morning, some distance from 
the barracks, and excha shots ; the Corporal was wounded in the rencon- 
tre, aud thereby rendered incapable of resuming his duties for some time.— 
On being carried to the hospital, the natural inquiry of ‘how he came by the 
wound?’ led to a discovery of the duel. 

Both parties were forthwith placed under arrest, but ultimately released, 
without too strict an inquiry. The lady was, however, at once started for 
England, and thus the maiter terminated. A novelty occurred in this case, 
which savoured rather of a transatlantic character—he weapons chosen were 
carbines, and the distance sixty paces. There cannot be a doubt, however, 
that if a check to such proceedings be given in respect to superior officers, by 
a firm determination on the part of commanders of corps, the recurrence of 
duels in a lower grade will be next to impossible-—United Service Magazine. 

—_— OO So 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


From Patterdale to Ambleside, a smail town situated at the head of Win- 
dermere, is a distance of ten miles. The first part of the road, as far as 
Brothers’ Water (a mountain tairn which is said to have obtained its name 
from the circumstance of two brothers having been drowned in it), winds 
samo oa meadows skirted by hanging woods and lofiy mountains, down 
whose sides 




















‘ A hundred torrents rend their furious way ;’ 


but the remainder of the way lies through a rugged pass, truly Alpine in its 
character, and winds along a contracted valley, with a lofty and naked moun- 
tain impending on the left. A steep and difficult path, by the side of which 
a torrent tumbles and foams over its rocky channel, leads to the summit of this 
famous pass, where we find Kirkstone, a huge fragment of rock, 


' ‘ whose church-like frame 
Gives \o this savage pass its name.’ 


Besides its picturesque attractioys. this spot is interesting as having been the 
way by which the Roman legions must have passed on their march to the 
station at Ambleside. The whole scene is solemn, and profoundly impressive. 
At a height so great, it may be easily supposed that the tumulis of the world 
have been left far behind, and that no sound of human life breaks in upon the 
intense and awful solitude that reigns for ever inthisromantic pass. And the 
traveller is fully prepared to say, with Wordsworth, in his fine stanzas onthis 
memorable piace— 
* Within the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight the bosom thrills, 

Oft as I pass along the tork 

Of these fraternal hills ; 

Where, save the rugged rock, we find, 

No appenage of human kind, 

Nor hint of man. 13 * 

Aspiring road! that lov’st to hide 

Thy daring ia a vapoury bourn, 

Nor seldom may the hour return 

When thou shalt be my guide.’ 


The descent from the small spot ot table-land at the summit to the town of 
Ambleside at the foot of the mountain, a distance of three miles, is sudden, 
precipitous, and in some places frightfully steep, and not a litile dangerous; 
tor the road being only the original mountain track of shepherds, gradually 
widened and improved from age to age, is carried over ground which no en- 
gineer even in Alpine countries would have viewed as practicable. The views 
ot ee and the valley of Ambleside obtained during the descent are 
very fine. 

‘The small market-town of Ambleside is built in pleasing irregularity on 
the side of a hill commanding charming prospects of the parks of Rydal and 
Ee and the lake ot Windermere. It stands upon the spot formerly oc- 
cupied by the Roman station, Dictis, and is surrounded by mountains on all 
sides except towards the south-west. The situation is peculiarly delightful, 
and its beauty is heightened by the presence of the rivers Rothay and Brathay, 
the two principal feeders of Windermere lake. Ambleside is one of the few 
places where the annual custom of rush-bearing, which once prevailed in 
most parts of England, still lingers. The garlands of rushes, which are form- 
ed with great taste and elegance by the young women of the village, are de- 
posited in the church on a Saturday, and remain there during divine service 
on the Sunday, when each girl takes her respective garland, and all the bearers 
walk in procession, preceded by a band of music. The origin of this simple 
ceremony must be traced back to those primitive times when the floors of 
churches were unpaved, and a covering of rushes was employed to protect 
the feet {rom the damp earth. The strewing of rushes was not, however, con- 
fined to churches; private houses and even palaces had no better garniture for 
their floors in the olden times. In ‘ Newton’s Herbail to the Bible,’ mention 
is made of ‘ sedge and rushes, with the which many in the country do use in 
sommertime to strawe their parlours and churches.’ Henzer, in his Itinerary, 
speaking ot Queen Elizabeth’s presence chamber at Greenwich, says, ‘ The 
floor, after the English fashion, was strewed with hay,’ meaning rushes; and 
Shakspeare, in his Romeo and Juliet, speaks of those who 


‘ Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels.’ 


\t became of course necessary at intervals to clear away the oid covering, and 
sttew fresh rushes in its place; and the annual renewal of the rushes was con- 
Verted into a festival, and wasattended with various ceremonies and rejoicings. 
Some few places the ceremonial has been preserved to the present day. 
A mile from Ambleside is 


‘ Wooded Windermere, the river-lake,’ 
with all i 


is bays and promontories reposing in gentle yet stately beauty. Win- 
dermere is about vuelve or fourteen sasies long, and rt one m4 two in breadth, 
and sweeps like a majestic river with ap easy bend between low points and 
eminences that, shaded with wood, and ofien embellished with villas, swell 
into hills cultivated to their summits, For several miles along the western 
shore, however, a range of rocky fells rises over the water; and on the north, 
the lofty mountains which surround the head of the lake are disposed with an 
uncommon grandeur of outline and magnificence of colouring. Two miles 
from Ambleside we reach Lowood Inn, a favourite residence of visitors to 
the lakes, delightfully situated on a small bay, and commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the whole upper part of Wildermere. Close at hand is a small 
villa called Dove’s Nest, which will be viewed with imerest as having been 
at one time the residence of the \ate Mrs. Hemans ; and at no great distance, 


ngregatene ape pcp “ Elleray, the property of Professor Wilson, which 
; 


4 ‘rests upon the brow 
Beneath ils sycamore) of Orrest Hill 
’ 


s if it smiled On Windermere below 
> ’ 
Her green@recesses and her islands still.’ 


A mile and a half from Lowood is one extremity of the «| ; , 

: y ot ong vale-village 

of Troutbeck, remarkable for the rude picturesqueness of its men | chimucyed 
cottages, with their namberless gables and slate-s\ab porticos, ‘The cottages,’ 
says Christopher North, ‘ stand for the most partin clusters of twos and threes 
_ ’ 


| with here and there what in Scotland is called a clachan—many a sma’ tuun 






within the ae lang toun—but where, in all broad Scotland, is a mile-long sca - 
tered conenaicn ot rural dwellings, all down where the painter and 
the pest would have wished to plant them, on knolls and in dells, on banksand 
braes, and below tree-crested rocks, and all bound together in picturesque con- 
fusion by old groves of ash, oah, and sycamore, and by flower-gardens and 
frait-orchands Tich as those of the Hesperides ? 
Great part of the land in this neighbourhood is in the hands of a class of 
small proprietors, locally termed ‘statesmen,’ in whose families the same pro- 
perties have been hereditary for many hundred years. ‘They are a sturdy in- 
dependent race, cistinguished fur the possession of many virtues, which in 
not a few cases are unfortunately alloyed by an inveterate propensity to liti- 
gation. It is stated by one well acquainted with their character, that of ‘ all 
the people that on earth do dwell,’ your Troutbeck statesmen are the most liti- 
gious and most quarrelsome about straws. Not a footpath in all the parish 
that has not cost a hundred pounds in lawsuits. The most insignificant stile 
is referred to a tull bench of magistrates. That gate wascarried to the Quar- 
ter Sessions, No branch of a tree can shoot six inches over a march wall, 
without being indicted for a trespass. And should a frost-loosened stone tum- 
ble trom some skrees down upon a neighbour’s field, he will be served with a 
notice to quit before next morning. any of the small properties hereabouts 
have been mortgaged over head and ears to fee rascally attorneys, Yet the 
last hoop of apples will go to the land sharks; andthe statesman, driven at last 
from his paternal fields, will sue for something or other, in forma pauperis. 
were it but the worthless wood and second-hand nails that may be destined 
tor his coffin. 
Pursuing our route along the eastern margin of Windermere, many ex- 
quisite views are obtained of the lake, the whole length of which stretches 
out before us, , 
‘ With all its fairy crowds 
Ot islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Amongst the evening clouds,’ 


‘ There is not,’ says the author already quoted, ‘such another splendid pros- 
a in all England. The lake has much of the character of a river, without 
osing itsown. The islands are seen almost all lving together in a cluster— 
below which all is loveliness and beauty—above, al] majesty and grandeur. 
Bold or gentle promontories break a)] the banks into frequent bays, seldom 
without a cottage or cottages embowered in trees: and while the whole land- 
scape is of a sylvan xind, parts of it are so laden with woods, that you see 
only here and there a wreath of smoke, but no houses, and could almost be- 
lieve that you are gazing on the primeval forests.’ 

About two miles from Lowood we reach the mansion-house of Calgarth, 
which we looked upon with deep interest for the sake oi the illustrious dead, 
for there long dwelt Bishop Watson, ‘the Defender of the Faith; and there, 
within the shadow of his memory, still dwell those dearest on earth to his beati- 
fied spirit” From Calgarth to Rayrig is almost a continuous forest, but in- 
terspersed with glades, and occasionally enlivened with open uplatds. At 
this part of our route the road proceeds along a terrace, ‘ to which,’ says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, ‘ there was nothing to compare in the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon. There is the widest breadth of water, the richest foreground of wood, and 
the most magnificent background of mountains not only in Westmoreland, 
but—believe us—in all the world.’ Passing through the stately woods of Ray- 
rig, we reach the pretty village of Bowness, which has been not inaptly term- 
ed ‘the capital pert town ot the lakes.’ It stands upon the edge ot a large 
bay, and with its irregular roofs, white, blue, gray, green, brown, and black 
walls, its fruit-laden trees, central church tower, and environing groves, pre- 
sents a most picturesque appearance. The church is an ancient edifice, with 
a square tower, and a large and curiously parry chancel window, which 
originally belonged to Furness Abbey. Itis divided intoseven compartments, 
and exhibits sketches of Scriptural subjects, Roman Catholic superstitions, 
ancient legends, and armorial bearings of several noble families. Entering 
the church, it was impossible not to feel the beauty of the lines in which it 
has been described by Wordsworth in the ‘ Excursion ?— 


Not raised in nice proportions was the-pile, 
But large and massy; tor duration built; 

With pillars crowded, the root upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed 

Like leafless underboughs ’mid some thick grave 
All withered by the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls— 

Each in its ornamental scroll enclosed ; 
And marble monuments were here displayed 
Thronging the walls, and on the floor beneath 
Sepulchral stones appeared with emblems graven, 
And footworn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining efligies of brass inlaid.’ 


Here lie the earthly remains of Bishop Watson, distinguished only by a small 
plate containing a brief record of his name, age, and death. The finest edi- 
fice in Bowness is the school, which has been recently rebuilt on a most mu- 
nificent scale by the late Mr. Bolton of Storrs, and is only much too splendid 
for the purpose for which it was designed. The view from the tront is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, comprising the whole of the wpe half of the lake. The 
mountains round the head, into the recesses of which the waters seem to pene- 
trate, arrange themselves in the most graceful forms, and the wooded heights 
of the opposite shore cast a deep shadow upon ‘the bosom of the steady lake.’ 
Opposite Bowness is Belle isle, the largest island in Windermere, upon which 
stnads 

‘A Grecian temple rising from the deep,’ 


the residence of the proprietor, Mr.Curwen. Belle Is'e was formerly the pro- 
perty of the Philipsons, an ancient Westmoreland family, who were also 
owners of Calgarth. During the great civil war, two of them, an e-der and a 
younger brother, had both espoused the royal cause. The elder, to whom the 
‘sland belonged, was a colonel, and the younger a major, in the royal army, 
The latter, whose name was Robert, was a man of high and adventurous 
courage, and from some of his desperate exploits had acquired, amongst the 
Parliamentarians, the appellation of Robin the Devil, Atter the death ofthe 
king, though the war had subsided, private malice and the desire of revenge 
long kept alive the animosity of individuals. A certain Colonel Briggs, an 
officer in the Parliamentary army, resi¢ed at this time in Kendal, and under 
the double character of a leading magistrate and an active commander, held 
the country in awe. This person having heard that Major Philipson was 
secreted in his brother’s house on Belle Isle, went jhither, armed with his 
double authority (tor he was 


Great on the bench, great in the saddle , 
Mighty he was at both of these, 
And styled of War a’ well as Peace), 


with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. The major, how- 
ever, was on the alert, and gailandy stood a siege of eight or ten days, until! his 
brother came to his rel.ef. The attack being thus repulsed, the major was 
not a man who would sit down quietly under the injury he had received, He 
therefore raised a small band of horse, and set forth one Sunday morning in 
search of Briggs. Upon arriving at Kendal, he learned that the colonel was 
at prayers, and proceeding straight to the church, he posted his men at the 
entrance, and dashed forward himself down the principal aisle into the midst 
of the congregation. Whatever were his intentions—whether to cary his 
enemy off prisoner, or, as is more probable, to shoot him on the spot—they 
were defeated: the colonel was not present. The congregation, as might be 
expected, was thrown into great confusion on seeing an armed man on horse- 
back make his appearance among them, and the major, taking advantage of 
their astonishment, turned his horse round and galloped down the next aisle, 
As he was making his exit from the church, his head came violently in con- 
tact with the arch of the doorway, which was much smaller than that through 
which he had entered. His helmet was struck off by the blow, his saddle- 
girth gave way, and he himself was much stunned. The congregation, re- 
covering from their astonishment, attempted to make him prisoner. But his 
followers made a furious attack on the assailants, and the major killed with 
his own hand one of those who had seized him, clapped the saddle, ungirthed 
as it was, upon his horse, and vaulting into it, rode full speed through the 
streets of Kendal, calling on his men to follow him, and with his whole party 
succeeded in making good his retreat to his asylum in Belle lsle. The action 
marked the, man. Many knew him ; and they who did not, knew as well 
from the exploit that it could be nobody but Robin the Devil. This incident 
is referred to by Sir Walter Scott, as baving furnished him with a hint for his 
description of a similar adventure in Rokeby, Canto Vi.—the murde: of Wy- 
cliffe by Bertram of Risingham :— 
* All eyes upon the gateway hung, 

When through the Gothic arch there sprung 

A horseman armed, at headlong speed— 

Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed— 

Fire from the flinty fear was spurned, 

The vaults unwonted clang returned! 

One instant’s glance around he threw, 

From saddle-bow his pistol drew ; 

Grimly determined was his look, 

His charger with his spurs he strook. 

A'l scattered backward as he came, 

For all knew Bertram Risingham. 

Three bounds that noble courser gave, 
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The first has reached the central nave ; 
The second cleared the chancel wide, 

The third he was at Wycliffe’s side. ¢ * 
‘While yet the smoke the deed conceals, 
Bertram his ready charger wheels ; 

But floundered on the pavement floor 

The steed, and down the rider bore; 

And bursting in the headlong sway, 

The faithless saddle-girths gave way ; 

*T was while he toiled him to be freed, 
And with the rein to raise the steed, 

That trom amazement’s iron trance 

All Wycliffe’s soldiers waked at once,’ &c. 


Some distance below Belle Isle, at a place where the lake suddenly contracts, 
and where two promontories extend to meet each other, a public ferry has been 
established, of which we availed ourselves to reach the western shore. In 
crossing the lake, we obtained what was eigen the most interesting view on 
Windermere, and could not but admire the extraordinary clearness of the wa- 
ter, through which we could see far below the inhabitants of its de2p recesses 
as they played in shoals, or occasionally 

‘sporting with quick glance, 
Showed to the sun their waved coats dropt with gold.’ 


Near the ferry a pleasure house has been erected by Mr. Curwen, of Belle 
sle, on a spet commanding fine views ot the surrounding scenery. The pros- 
pect, however, requires a fine day in order to be seen to advantage. Its charac- 
ter is of that beauty which disappears almost utterly in wet or drizzly weather. 
Further to the south, but on the eastern shore, Storrs Hall, the fine mansion 
of Mrs. Bolton, is seen standing on a promontory which projects into the lake. 
lis late owner, Mr. Bolton, was the friend of Camning, who was in the habit 
of paying frequent visits to this enchanting spot to obtain a pry | rest 
from the cares and toils of pubiic life. Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, gives a gra hic description of one ofthese visits, to which the presence 
of Wordswort , Southey, Scott, and Wilson, gave peculiar interest. ‘ It has 
not,’ he says, ‘I suppose, often happened to a plain English merchant, wholly 
the architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one time a party embracing 
so many illustrious names. He was proud of his guests; they respected him, 
and honoured and loved each other; and it would have been difficult to say 
which star in the constellation shone with the brightest or the softest light. 
There was ‘high discourse,’ intermingled with as gay flashings of courtly wit 
as ever Canning displayed, and a plentiful allowance on all sides of those airy 
transient pleasantries in which the fancy of poets, however wise and grave, 
delights to run riot when they are sure noi te be misunderstood. Ther€ were 
beautiful and accomplished women to adorn and enjoy this circle The 
weather was as Elysian as the scenery. There were brilliant cavaleades 
through the woods in the mornings, and delicious boatings on the lakeby moon- 
light, and the last day Professor Wilson (‘the Admiral of the Lake,’ as Can- 
ning called him) presided over one of the most splendid regatias that ever en- 
livened Windermere. Perhaps there were not fewer than fifty barges follow- 
ing in the professor’s radiant procession, when it paused at the point of Storrs 
to admit into the place ot honour the vessel that carried kiad happy Mr. Bol- 
ton and his guests. ‘The three bards of the lakes led the cheers that hailed 
Scott and Canning; and music and sunshine, flags, streamers, and gay dresses, 
the merry hum of voices, and the rapid splashing of innumerable oars, made 
up a dazzling mixture of sensations as the flotilla wound its way among the 
richly foliaged islands, and along bays and promontories peopled with enthu- 
siastic spectators.’ 

From this spot the lake gradually narrows, till it becomes in reality ‘the 
river-lake ;’ and at a place called Newby Bridge, six miles from Storrs Hall, it 
— an outlet in the river Leven, which carries its waters into Morecambe 

ay. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


Goethe’s love for the Fine Arts amounted almost to a passion. In hisear- 
lier years, he performed the painter’s customary pilgrimage through Ltaly, and 
not merely surveyed, but studied with intense anxiety, the works of the great 
modern masters. A poet, if he understands the theory of his own calling, may 
learn much from pictures; for the analogy between the sister arts is very 
strong. ‘The secret of preserving richness without glare, fulness without pru- 
riency, and strength without exaggeration, must be attained alike by poet and 
painter, before either of them can take their rank among the chosen children 
of immortality. It is a common but most erroneous idea, that an artist :s 
more indebted for success to inspiration, than to severe study. Unquestion- 
ably he must possess some portion of the former—that is, he must have with- 
in him the power to imagine and to create ; tor it he has not that, the funda- 
mental faculty is wanting. But how different are the crude shapeless fancies, 
how meagre and uncertain the outlines of the mental sketch, from the warm, 
vivid, and _ pare perfection of the matured and finished work! It is in the 
strange and indescribable process of moulding the rude idea, of giving due 
proportion to each individual part, and combining the whole into symmetry, 
that the test of excellence lies. There inspiration will help but little; and 
labour, the common doom of man in the lottiest as well as the lowest walks of 
life, is requisite to consummate the triumph. 

No man better understood, or more thoroughly acted upon the knowledge of 
this analogy, than Goethe. He wrought rigidly by the rule of the artist. Not 
one poem, however trifling might be the subject, did he suffer to ve from 
his hands, until it had received the final touches, and undergone the thorough 
revision. So far did he carry this principle, that many of his lesser works 
seem absolutely mere transcripts or descriptions of pictures, where the sen- 
timent is rather interred than expressed ; and in some, for example that which 
we are about to quote, he even brings before the reader what may be called 
the process of mental painting. 


CUPID AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


Once I sate upon a mountain, 
Gazing on the mist before me ; 
Like a great grey sheet of canvass, 
Shrouding all things in its cover, 
Did it float ’twixt earth and heaven. 


Then a child appear’d beside me; 
Saying, “ Friend, it is notseemly, 
Thus to gaze in idle wonder, 

With that noble breadth betore thee. 
Hast thou lost thine inspiration? 
Hath the spirit of the painter 

Died within thee utterly ?” 


But I turn’d and look’d upon him, 
ae not, but thinking inly, 
“Will he read a lesson now !” 


‘Folded hands,’ pursued the infant, 
‘‘ Never yet have won a triumph. 
Look! I’ll paint for thee a picture 
Such as none have seen before.” 


And he pointed with his finger, 
Which like any rose was ruddy, 
And upon the breadth of vapour 
With that finger ’gan to draw. 


First a glorious sun he painted, 
Dazzling when | look’d upon it; 
And he made the inner border 
Of the clouds around it golden, 
With the light rays through the masses 
Pouring down in streams of splendour. 
Then the tender taper summits 
Of the trees, all leat and glitter, 
Started from the sullen void ; 
And the slopes behind them rising, 
Graceful-lined in undulation, 
Glided backwards une by one. 
Underneath, be sure, was water: 
And the stream was drawn so truly 
That it seem’d to break and shimmer, 
That it seem’d as if cascading 
From the lofty rolling wheel. 


There were flowers beside the brookhet; 
There were colours on the meadow— 
Gold and azure, green and purple, 
Emerald and bright carbuncle. 

Clear and pure he work'd the ether 
As with lapis-lazuli, 

A: d the mountains jn the distanee 
Stretching blue and far away— 





All so well, that I, in rapture 
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At this second revelation, 
Turn’d to gaze upon the pe 
From the picture which he drew. 


‘* Have I not,” he said, “convinced thee 
That I know the painter’s secret ? 
Yet the greatest is to come.” 


Then he drew with gentle finger, 
Still more delicately pointed. 
In the wood, about its margin, 
Where the sun within the water 
Glanced as ‘rom the clearest mirror, 
Such a maiden’s form! 
Perfect shape in perfect raiment, 
Fair young cheeks ‘neath glossy ringlets, 
And the cheeks were of the colour 
Of the finger whence they came. 


“Child,” I cried, “ what wond’rous master 
In his school of art hath form’d thee, 
That so dettly and so truly, 
From the sketch unto the burnish, 
Thou hast finish’d such a gem ?” 


As I spoke, a breeze arising 
Stirr’d the tree-tops in the picture, 
Ruafiled every pool of water, 

Waved the garments of the maiden ; 
And, what more than all amazed me, 
Her small feet took motion also, 
And she came towards the station 
Where I sat beside the boy. 


So, when every thing was moving, 
Leaves and water, flowers and raiment, 
And the footsteps ot the darling— 
Think you I remain’d as lifeless 
As the rock on which I rested? 

No, I trow—not I! 


————EEEE 
MARY FORD. 


In a quiet country town, situated in one of the midland English counties, 
there resided many years agoa surgeon of the name of Ford. He was the 
only child of a neighbouring farmer, who after educating his son for the pro- 
fession of medicine, was able to leave him but a small capital, which the young 
Surgeon invested in the purchase of a commodious and pleasant house, well 
adapted for the exercise of his profession. Early in life Mr. Ford married an 
intelligent and amiable woman, whose prudence and ability were of essential 
service to her husband. They had two children, twin daughters, Martha and 

ary by name, who received, under the judicious superintendence of their 
mother, an education well suited to their station in society, fitting them more 
especially for the duties and pleasures of domestic life. The town of Hawton 
was not only small, but inconsiderable: yet as it was in the midst of an agri- 
cultural district, inhabited by farmers, wno were for the most part in thriving 
circumstances, Mr. Ford had a guod practice, and was enabled to support his 
family in much comfort and respectability. ‘The doctor’s little establishment 
could boast not only a maid servant, but a boy, whose showy livery impressed 
the good country folks with a high idea of their surgeon’s claims to gentility. 
Mrs, Ford was a person of retired habits, not fond of much visiting; and, in 
truth, she found sufficient occupation in superintending her household affairs 
compounding medicines, keeping her husand’s books, and instructing her lit. 
tle girls, Nevertheless, as Mr. Ford was of a social turn of mind, and consid- 
ered it politic to — up an extensive acquaintance, she did not hesitate to 
comply with his wishes in this respect; and her visiting list included most of 
the respectable inhabitants of Hawton and its vicinity. A happy and prospe- 
Tous family were the Fords for many years, and then a blight seemed to fall 
upon their prospects, the cause of which was fora time carefully concealed 
from public view, though its effects were but too visible in the altered de- 
meanour and habits of the female members of the household As the daugh 
+ one grew up, instead of seeking the society suitable to their age and station, 
Ma i to shrink from notice, and lived in the strictest seclusion ; and 
‘oa < - as long a period as decency would permit, the rites of hospitality 
bet hy anged between the surgeon’s family and their neighbours, there 
be lh —— and careworn expression in the tace of the wife, and an 
ee row A -_ ensiveness in the manners of the daughters, which did not fail 
pore € commen:s of their acquaintance. Itis true that on such occa- 
ae doctor was increasingly gay and convivial; yet his spirits had rather 

€ effect of depressing than encouraging the cheerfulness of his near relatives. 
After a while, however, it began to be whispered that it was not at all prudent 
or even safe to follow the doctor’s advice, or swallow his physic; and by de- 
= news publicly transpired that the once popular surgeon of Flawion 
was become a confirmed drunkard. Perhaps this intelligence was the more 
readily believed, because a young and dashing practitioner had recently set- 
tled in the town; and this circumstance doubtless had its share in the declin- 
ing practice of Mr. Ford, whose resources from this period failed rapidly, 
whilst disease and increasing wants followed in the train of diminished means. 
At the time when the twin sisters attained their sixteenth year, the heaith of 
the mother gave way, and it was found that for some time she had been sut- 
fering trom disease of the heart; the too frequent result of great anxiety ot 
mind. Martha, too, had always been a delicate child, and her ailments increas- 
ed as privations and hardships succeeded to the tender care she hadexperienc- 

| in early life. Yet there was one loving happy spirit, the ministering angel 
of the falling household, Mary; who, strong in body, possessed that energetic 
and useful disposition of mind which loves not to dwell with regret upon the 
past, so much as with hope upon the future. When children, the difference 
between these sisters was principally in this one characteristic. Whilst Mar- 
tha mourned with all the sincerity of a true penitent over her faults, and be- 
wailed her little misfortunes, Mary’s equally tender conscience found relief 
only in repairing what might still be remedied, and engaging with eagerness 
in plans of future improvement ; and now, when enfeebled by disease and op- 
pressed by care, Martha and her mother indulged in reminiscences of happier 
days, and in fruitless lamentations concerning their present misfortunes, Mary 
became the main-spring of their comfort, the stay and prop of their sinking 
Spirits. No sooner had Mr. Ford’s intemperate habits become confirmed, 
than his wife aeemed it prudent to dismiss her maid-servant, not wishing to 
have any indifferent spectator of her husband’s vices, and naturally desirous 
to conceal them as much as possible from the werld. Mary then took the 
place of the household drudge, and in her new occupation found relief from 
the unavailing sorrow which consumed her mother and sister. With tender 
Solicitude she ministered to the wants of the invalids, and by vigilant and con- 
stant watchtulness contrived to acquire sufficient influence over the mind of 
her poor father to prevent his utterly neglecting the little business that remain- 
€dtohim. Sensitle that uponhis exertions depended the maintenance of her 
mother and sister, she submitted to perform the most humiliating services, 
rather than suffer him to forego the least pittance which it still remainedin his 
power honourably toearn. She frequently accompanied him on his country 
excursions, amply compensated for her toil could she but succeed in shielding 
him from temptation, and bringing him sober to his anxious wile. In cases 
of emergency, Mary would even submit to go the back way to the pablic- 
house—her father $s favourite resori—and, assisted by the kind-hearted land- 
lady, induce him to accompany her wherever his services were required, 

It is trae Mary felt this to be a bitter and degrading office, and she shrank 
from it with the sensibility natural to a modest young woman; yet the motive 
which excited to its performance proved powerful enough to conquer her re- 
luctance, when extreme cases rendered it necessary. fj 

After six years’ patient endurance of her severe affliction, Mrs. Ford was 
released from her sufferings by death; and Mary’s grief for the loss of her 
beloved mother was greatly augmented by its effect upon the already sinking 
frame ot Martha, whose decline, from this period, was very rapid. It needed 
all Mary’s habitual fortitude, aided by the consolation of a sound and health- 
ful piety, to bear up under this new trial. The affection between the sisters 


appeared to acquire new strength, as they felt the time of separation drawing | 


near, anc it was but seldom that Mary could tear herself from her sister’s bed- 
side, even to perform her self-imposed duty of watching over her misguided 
father, who, from the restraint imposed by his wife’s influence, was daily be- 
coming more the victim of the degrading vice to which he had enslaved bim- 
self. It was on a cold and cheerless night in the beginning of February, that 
Mary, more than usually depressed, sat watching by the bed of her now dying 
sister, who had, during tne day, remained unconscious of the agony ot her 
tender nurse, as she had lain in a sort of stupor from which she had with dif- 
ficulty been roused to take her medicine. Hour after hour passed slowly 
away, and still Mary remained alone at her melancholy post—now gazing 
mournfully upon the death-like features of her sister, and NOW anxiously look- 
ing out into the still and darkened street, eagerly listening to the least noise 
which gave her faint hope of her father’s approach. The hour of ten had just 
struck, when her quicx ear detected the sound of a distant footstep whose un- 
Steady progress made her heart beat quick with emotion. It approached, and 

assed. [t was some other wretched drunkard seeking his miserable home. 

tary was roused from her gloomy reverie by Martha, who, in a clear and 
distinct voice, asked, ‘ Is it our father, Mary ?’ 













& | 


‘No, ee Oy nance en her head upon her sister’s 
Pillow, which she literally watered with tears = from aber overcharged 
with bitterness. 

‘Poor Mary !’ said Martha, stroking the cold pale cheek of her sister, ‘ you 
have been sorely tried, and have borne the trial nobly. Yes,dear Mary, you 
have endured with a fortitude which I always admired, but which, alas! I 
failed to imitate. God will bless and reward you, my sister: for, sad as you 
now feel, I am sure brighter days are in store tor you.’ 

* Never, never,’ interrupted Mary ; ‘1 neither expect nor desire happiness 
without you.’ 

‘ Hush, dear Mary : you must not allow poor weak Martha to chide a sister 
whose conduct has so long a reproof to her.’ 

‘You forget that you were, tor years, the nucse and companion of our tender 
mother, though you were le yr suffering from much weakness.’ 

‘Our mother was enfeebled in mind as well as body, or she would have re- 
proved my selfish despordency, which only served to aggravate my disorder, 
and render my condition more unhappy. Ah! I now deeply deplore my error ; 
for it would afford me consolation to feel that, like you, I had not only sympa- 
thized in our misfortunes, but done my utmost to alleviate them.’ 

‘1 am strong in body,’ returned Mary, humbly; ‘had I been in your situa- 
tion, I never could have supported so long and painful an illness with the re- 
Signation you have done: but,’ she added, perceiving that Martha was about 
to — her again, ‘you mustnow remain quiet; you have already talked 
too much. 

‘Mary, I must speak. Will you grant me a favour, and fetch our father? 
Perhaps s is unfit to come alone, and I cannot bear the idea of his remaining 
out to-night.’ 

‘Oh! Martha, in pity do not urge me to leave you,’ pleaded Mary. 

‘You will not be long absent; and, indeed, it must not be said that he 
bre fallen so low as to be intoxicated at a public house when his daughter 

ied. 

Mary hastily prepared to comply with her sister’s request. To hurry down 
the back street into the inn-yard was but the work of a few minutes. She ad- 
vanced into the passage. The bar was lighted up, and her father formed one 
of a group assembled there, That he was in a state of intoxication, the sport 
and derision of the spectators, Mary perceived at a glance. Regardiess of 
appearances, and, grudging every moment’s delay, she went forward, and, 
seizing her father’s hand to arrest his attention, whispered a few words in his 
ear. The unhappy man attempted to rise, but staggered so much that the 
feeble efforts made by his daughter to support him proved completely ineffec- 
tual. In addition to the unfeeling group of idlers in the bar, there happened 
to be a stranger who had arrived by the evening coach, and, owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, had determined to spend the night at Haddoa. Disgusted 
with the scenes passing around him, he had endeavoured to divert his atten- 
tion by taking up a newspaper; but, on witnessing Mary's distress, he re- 
spectfully oftered his services in conducting her father home. Mr. Harvy, for 
such was the name of the stranger, had learned enough, from the conversation 
he had unwillingly overhead, to fourm some idea of the surgeon’s condition ; 
and the appearance and manners of Mary strengthened his impressions, The 
offer, ieindly made, was gratefully accepted; and the distance being short, 
they speedily reached the door of Mr. F'ord’s dwellining. 

*Can I do anything for you?’ inquired Mr. Harvy, breaking silence for 
the first time since they left the inn. 

Mary glanced upwards at her sister’s room, and, recollectin her father’s 
helpless state, she beg Mr. Harvey to request his landladyg 0 convey a 
message to an old and faithful servant who lived near, desiring her 1mmedi- 
ate attendance. Having received this commission, the stranger took his 
leave, and the next morning was informed by his hostess that another death 
had taken place in the doctor’s family, and Miss Mary was left alone with a 
father ill-deserving the name. Much did the good woman say in praise of 
so exemplary a daughter and sister; adding that her conduct was commend- 
ed by all who knew the circumstances of the family. But the trials of the 
surgeon’s daughter were not yet ended. She was roused from her deep de- 
jection and bitter grief by the sudden and alarming illness of her father, who 
had caught a severe cold whilst standing, uncovered, by the grave of poor 
Martha. Enfeebled by along course of dissipation, he fella victim to an 
attack of acute inflammation; and three short weeks had scarcely passed, 
ere the newly-filled grave was reopened to receive the remains of the unfor- 
tunate man whose errors had caused so much misery to an innocent and de- 
serving family. A few weeks more, aud Mary had left Hawton—gone, as 
the rector informed her few friends, to fill a situation as governess, in a large 
and distant city. 

Eighteen months had elapsed since Mary left her native town, and the his- 
tory of Mr. Ford’s delinquencies had become an old story, seldom alluded to 
by the gossips of the neighbourhood. It happened about this period, that Mr. 
Fletcher, the good rector of the parish of Hawton, was unusually busy in 
superintending some repairs which were going on at a superior-looking farm- 
house, supinel at no great distance from the rectory, and dignified by the ap- 
pellation of the Grange. One fine morning, whilstthus employed, the rector 
was accosted by a news-lo zing lady of his acquaintance. 

‘So,’ observed she, ‘ [ understand your friend Mr. Harvy has purchased the 
Grange ?’ 

Mr. Fletcher assented. 

‘Well, it is a nice little estate. If I do not mistake, he has had thoughts of 
settling a longtime. He bought the pianc and a lady’s work-table at Mr. 
Ford’s sale. 1 recollect remarking to Mrs. Johnstone at the time, he must be 
engaged.’ 

4 Fletcher smiled; but as a smile is no definite reply, the persevering 
lady resumed, 

‘Of course, you are bound to keep your friend’s secrets—but, time will 
show.’ 

‘True, my dearmadam; and as our alterations here are nearly completed, 
you may not be long kept in suspense.’ 

‘{ imagine not. Mr. Harvy appears to be a sensible gentlemanly man, 
and, no doubt, the lady he selects for his wife will prove an acquisition to our 
little society. 

Mr. Fletcher bowed. 

‘ By the bye,’ continued his interrogator, ‘ have you heard anything lately of 
the surgeon’s daughter, poor Mary Ford? 

At this question, a slight motion of surprise escaped the rector, and he colour- 
ed a little, as he repliec, ‘She is well, I beiieve, and still continues in her situa- 
tion at 4 
_ ‘Ah, poor thing! she is greatly to be pitied. You were her father’s execu- 
tor, | believe. Pray, ifthe question be not impertinent, may I ask if any pro- 
perty remains, after the old man’s debts were paid? The house, I know, was 
mortgaged to its full value, and the sale of furniture and other effects would 
barely suffice to defray the funeral expenses, and soon. I| fear she was left 
destitute.’ 

‘Certainly she had not any property,’ replied the rector coolly. 

‘ Well, as I said before, she is greatly to be pitied. It is a sad thing for a 
young woman to be left alone in the world, without money or friends.’ 

‘ It is true that Miss Ford was left without tortune ; but friends, I presume, 
she must have so long as we are able to appreciate excellence. ° 

‘ Very true, very true; she was, as you say, an excellent young person. It 
is on that very account I pity her so much.’ 

‘ Excuse me, dear madam,’ said the rector smiling, ‘if I assure you that 
to my knowledge Miss Ford is at this time less an object of pity than most of 
the young women of fortune amongst our acquaintance,’ 

‘ How so, pray ?’ inquired the lady. 

‘ The consciousness of having well perfurmed our duty, is ever accompa- 
nied by self-respect,’ observed Mr. Fletcher with seriousness; ‘ and one who 
is so happy as to possess the approbation of her own heart and the esteem of 
others, cannot be an object of pity.’ 

‘I dare say you are quite right, my dear sir, I wish the young woman well, 
I am sure, butL must be going. I hope your friend will do the thing handsome- 
ly, and send out cards. Could yon not give him a hint to that effect? We 
need something to enliven us in this quiet place. Good morning.’ 

And the lady departed to communicate the intelligence that to her certain 
knowledge Mr. Harvy was about to be married, and judging from the goings 
on at the Grange, the bride elect was a person of property and consequence, 
Shortly after this adventure, not merely this inquisitive lady, but most of her 
friends and acquaintance, received an intimation in the shape of very pretty 
cards, that there was in existence a Mrs. Harvy, who would be at home at the 
Grange un the following Monday and Tuesday. There was much talking, 
wondering, and guessing; but as the Grange was some distance trom the 
public road, there was no peeping, and consequently no alternative but to wait 
until Sunday morning, when the early attendance of the congregation at 
church was quite edifying. Thither repaired our curious acquaintance, ac- 
companied by her children, who underwent a smal: persecution in the shape 
of jostling, pulling, and dragging, intended to impress upon their tender minds 
the duty of punctua ity as connected with divine worship. Unhappily this 
exemplary church-goer was near sighted, and the bridal party, instead of oc- 
cupying he pew belonging to the Grange, which was just opposite her own, 
were already seated in the one belonging to the clergyman, between which 
and the lady’s there intervened one of those huge pillars common in country 
churches, so fatal to laudable curiosity. In vain did she peep, try a slight 
change of position, and sirain her spectacled eyes; nothing could she distin- 
guish save Mr. Harvy and the corner of a white veil. At last the service 
concluded, and the bridal patty retired through the vestry. On leaving the 
church, they were observed crossing the burial ground in an opposite direction 








to the road which led from the town. They yor one: certainly, they 
stood by—could it be the surgeon’s grave ? With hasty steps did our observ- 








ant friend follow the fast retreating congregation; she overtook a party of her 
uaintances, and inquired— 
‘on ak observe them stop to look at the Fords’ burying-place? Very odd, 
‘No,’ returned one of the party drily, ‘I don’t think it odd at all.’ 
‘I really believe Mrs, Sharples does not know who the bride is,’ observed 


ne cw cee should I~?” b hieiten' tae 
T, exclaimed a very young lady, laughing, ‘how very singular that 
Mrs. Sharples, who general em al'the res should be the last to dis- 
cover that the bride is Mary Ford.’ 

‘Mary Ford!’ shrieked the astonished Mrs. Sharples. ‘ Bless me, wonders 
will never cease! Mr. Fletcher might well say she was not to be pitied; but 
as I told him, I wish her well, I’m sure, Dear me, the sargeon’s daughter 
the mistress of the Grange! I shall certainly call upon her to-morrow ; she 
was always a deserving person, but that Mary Ford should turn out to be 
Mrs. Harvy almost exceeds my belief !’ : 

It has been said, ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ and in most cases this 
will be found true. Mary Ford never forgot in her prosperity the lessons 
learnt in adversity. Not only could she rejoice with those who rejoice, but 
weep with those who weep; and her hand was as ready to relieve, as her 
heart to sympathise in the sufferings of others: whilst her own early strug- 
gles and the habits of self denial and self helplessness which the situation in 
which she had been placed had formed and fostered, rendered her as admira~ 
ble in tie discharge of her duties as q wife and mother as she had been im 
those of adaughter and sister. M. 8. 
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THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


BY H. R. ADDISON, 


Of all the agreeable, of all the fascinating creatures in existence, none cam 
equal ‘the real woman of the world.’ Of all the cold, stiff, and repulsive 
characters that frequent society, none can vie with ‘ the woman of the world.” 
Opposites may sometimes be true; the contradictory account here given of 
the same individual is strictly correct. To the rich, to the great, to the in- 
fiuential, the female we describe is the most agreeable companion that ever 
won golden upinions. To the poor relative, to the fallen friend, or the person 
above whom she has risen, none can be so haughty, so insulting. Thank 
heaven! we seldom find spinsters enlisted in this class, and rarely persons 
doring their first marriage ; but in a well-seasoned widowhood, in a state of 
second connubial bliss, the vampire lady has full scope to play off the knowledge, 
the intrigue, which debased moments have instilled into her. To trample on 
those who have served her, to cut those who can no longer pander to her am- 
bition or her pleasure, to spurn her equals, and to make use of her superiors, 
are the only objects in life which the hackneyed and often-deceived female of 
this class endeavours to accomplish. The long-cheated gambler frequeutly 
ends in becoming a sharper, considering it but fair to retaliate on the less ex- 
perienced those evils which he himself has endured. On the same principle, 
the well-worn matron of deeply-acquired knowledge, seeks to deceive those 
who have already but too often succeeded in misleading her. If you are of a 
reckless disposition you may encounter a tiger single-handed, and, by a miracle, 
come off victorious. Avoid, however, a‘ woman of the world.’ Satan himself 
is no match for her. 

When a woman of this stamp smiles, be sure that deceit lurks under the 
seeming good-nature. It is true that she will occasionally, in passing in her 
carriage, or even in speaking to her servant, thus indulge ; these bland looks, 
however, are meant to show her teeth, half of which are false. If she really 
and palpably smiles upon you, there is a latent motive, which has called up the 
look : some scheme is about to be built on your credulity. When she frowns 
she is less dangerous; you have foiled her, you have thwarted her in some of 
her plans, you have gained her eternal enmity ; so much the better. The 
open hatred of such a being is far preferable to her hollow, and upas-breathing 
friendship. 

If a widow, she is mild, extremely ready to oblige, anxious to promote the 
pleasures of ‘ young people,’ desirous of showing attention to the old and in- 
firm. Bashful of her own accomplishments, she seems anxiousto draw out 
those of others, warm in her regards, earnest in her advice, and general 
conversation. ; 

If married, she publicly makes much of her husband, because she knows it 
raises herself. A tyrant at home, she is all amiability abroad ; wedded to an 
old man, she pretends to be jealous of him, in order to tickle his vanity.— 
Espoused to a young one, she continually affords him a round of pleasure, to 
prevent his thoughts recurring to the match he has made. Overbearing to her 
dependant relatives, obseqaious to her betters, knowing and alert towards her 
tradespeople, apparently innocent and simple in general society, the woman of 
the world has accamulated a nice little sum, amassed what is vulgarly called 
‘along stocking,’ in case of her husband’s death; for, be it well understood, 
this regular church-goer has taken her own reading of the parable of the ‘un- 
just steward,’ and wisely determined to make friends of the ‘ mammon of un- 
righteousness,’ in order that worldly friends may receive her into their ‘ habit- 
ations.’ 

No circumstance can throw the well-tutored ‘woman of the world’ off her 
guard. It is true she has her company manner and voice, her domestic rule and 
tone; yet so perfectly au fait is she, so continually prepared for every event, 
that I am confident,in case of a fire occurring, or a storm beating in the roof of 
her house, she would, previously to flying from the premises, secure her jewel- 
bor, throw off her curl-papers, and put on a /eetle rouge. 

These persons, like characters in a masquerade, are often of the amusing 
sort. The key of their actions, once in your possession, like the manceuvres of a 
snake, their tortuous movements are an amusing study. They can never seek 
their object in a direct line ; the very act of shaking your hand is with them a 
subject of epeculation. Ifthey have children, they only look upon them as the 
probable means of future aggrandizement. If they only have step-children, 
they manage to sow dissension between them and their actual parent, and turn 
them out of doors. Fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters, arc all very well as 
long as they can be of use. When they cease to be so, they are incumbrances, 
of which the well-visored dame soon manages tu get rid. 

The great aim of a worldly woman is to assume an easy, good-natured, and 
friendly manner towards those to whom she has long looked down upon and in- 
sulted, when she happens te find they can be of use to her. In ten minutes her 
apparent candour and warm-heartedness have eradicated the sting her former 
unkindness had inflicted. Again, her dupe believes, and confides in her sin- 
cerity, gives up the point which the designing female is anxious to gain, and is 
once more, this point acquired, treated with scorn by her who was only amiable 
for a while, in order to effect her purpose. 

Avarice is a sure concomitant with a knowledge of the world. The far-see- 
ing female is always preparing fur a winter'sday. While young and handsome, 
she can gain much by leading on admirers by artful smiles, and implied en- 
couragement ; but well she knows a time must come when these danglers shall 
fall away. To lay up a store against these chances is, consequently, her every~ 
day aim. ' 

fi would take too much time to study deeply any question ; practical know- 
ledge is all she wants. It is true, she intersperses her conversation with fo- 
reign quotations ‘ a few sentences of this kind (thanks to Maunder’s ‘Treasury 
of Knowledge,’ and similar works,) are easily acquired. If she is to meet @ 
Baron Rothschild at dinner, she learns from the Morning Post the price of the 
funds by heart. If she is to sit next to an admiral, she spells over the engage- 
ments he has borne a part in, and delights him by her seeming extraordinary 
knowledge of nautical events. He little dreams that she has acquired all this 
information from three pages of James's ‘Naval Flistory.’ Napier tells her the 
feats of the generals she is likely tu talk to ; while the morning journals fill up 
the rest of her stock of knowledge. 

In society she is gay, apparently artless, deferential, and agreeable ; at home 
she is stingy, cross, seemingly fatigued, and slovenly. There are, however, so 
many asses of this character, that I shall here conclude my paper, only warn- 
ing you rather to take a serpent to your bosom than make a friend ofa ‘woman 
of the world.’ 





THE LIFE OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


Tuts is one of those curious memoirs which, from time to time, start forth 
from the family archives of public men, for the illustration of the past and 
the wisdom of the future. Nothing can be more important tu either the man 
of office or the man of reflection. Avoiding all the theoretical portion of history, 
on which all men may be mistaken, they give us its facts, on which noone can 


be deceived detailing the course of personal events, they supply us with the 
views of the most intelligent minds cireetly employed in the transactions, ex- 
hibit the porraits of those minds,and point out to those who are to follow, the 


effect of vigour, intrepidity, and knowledge, in overcoming the difficulties of 
ations, P 
’ "The work on which we are aboutto make some remarks, is one of those 
productions which do especial honcur to the English aristocracy. Itis the 
diplomatic career of the founder of a peerage ; compiled and published by 
the third in succession to the earldom. The noble editor, professing to have 
done butlittle in this office of reverence and duty, has done much—he has 
paid due honour to a manly, wise, and vigorous ancestor ; and he has set a 
siriking example to the young nobility of his ime. The libraries of every 
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. @ time singularly fertile in remarkable men. He was born at Salisbury in 





noble tamil of England ™ contain similar records of the highest value ; and 
nothing cout be at once more honourable to the memory of the nt and 


renowned who have away, or more important to tity, to give 
those documents to light, illustrated by the recollections of their noble 
descendants, and brought before the pablic with the natural advantages of 


authenticity and authority. : 
Lord Malmesbury’s career continued though one of the most interesting 
portions of the last century ; that which was the preparative for the great catas- 
trophe of its close, the overthrow of the French monarchy, He was in the 
service of his country, asa diplomatist, from 1768 to 1797; and for many 
succeeding years was in connexion with all the leading political characters of 


1746, the descendant of an old English family, possessed of property in Wilt- 
shire. His father was aneminent scholar, the author of Hermes, and other 
well known treatises on literaryand philosophical subjects. But the scholar 
was alsoa man ofactive public life Entering in parliament, he was ap- 
inted a lord of the treasury in 1763, and secretary and comp‘roller of the 
ai household some years after. A bon-mot of one of the ‘Cownsends is 
recorded, on his taking his seat. 
‘ Who is the new member ?’ asked Townsend. 
‘A Mr Harris, whv has written on grammar and harmony.’ 
* Then what brings him here, Wiese he will hear wewner Y 
The son of such a man had public life before him as his natural source of 
distinction ; and Lord Malmesbury, late in lite, (in 1800,) thus gracefully 
commemorated his gratitude. ‘To my father’s precepts and eaample | ows 
every good quality lhave. To his reputation and his character, . attribute 
my more than commor success in life. Jt was those that introduced me with 
peculiar advantage into the world. It was as his son that I first obtained 
iriends and patrons. I had nothing in myself: and I speak, at the distance of 
thirty-five years, not {rom affected modesty, but from powerful recollection 
of what there was to entitle me to notice. Once, indeed, placed in a conspic- 
uous and responsible situation, [ was anxious to act becomingly in it. And 
even here I recur with pleasure to the same grateful source; for while my 
father lived, which was during the first twelve years of my public life, the 
stron incentive 1 had to exert myself was in the satisfaction I knew he 
would derive from any credit 1 might acquire; and the many and distin- 
ished honours which I have siace received, have suffered a great diminution 
in my esteem, for his being no longer a witness to them,’ 
He was senr to Winchester, where he remained till he was sixteen. From 
Winchester he was transferred to Oxford, where the discipline at that period 
‘was so relaxed, that his only surprise in after life was at the success of so 
many of his companions, among whom were Charles Fox, North, Bishop of 
Winchester, Lord Robert Spense, Lord Auckland, and others, who had risen 
to rank of various kinds, He left Oxtura in 1765, andpassed thirty-five years 
on the Continent. His lordship here makes a striking observation on his own 
experience, which has been authenticated by every intelligent and honest 
‘mind under the same circumstances—remarking that his foreign residence 
was so far from making him undervalue England, that it raised it still higher 
in his estimation. He adds—‘ Here J will make an assertion, grounded on 
experience and conviction, and which may be applied as a never-tailing test, 
that an Englishman who, after a long absence from England, returns to it 
with feelings and sentiments partial to other countries, and adverse to his own, 
has no real mind—is without the powers of discernment and plain easy com- 
parison—and has no title toenjoy the superior moral and local advantages to 
which he is born, but of which he is insensible and unworthy.’ 
As diplomacy was evidently the career marked out for him by his father 
he was sent to study at Leyden, where he remained a year. In the com- 
mencemenc of the century, Holland was the central point of all European 
negotiations ; and its schools became famous for languages and the study of 
international law. The society among the higher orders of the country was 
the most intelligent in Europe, consisting of ambassadors and scholars of 
the first character. Afier this year of vigorous stndy, and some brief stay at 
home, he returned to the Continent, and made an extensive tour of the north, In 
the autumn of this year he received his first diplomatic appointment, in the 
mission to Spain. His success in the Falkland Island negotiation recommend- 
ed him to government, and he was appointed minister at Berlin—a very un- 
usual distinction for a diplomatist only twenty-four years old. Bat a still 
more important distinction now awaited him. In 1777 he was sent as minis’ 
ter to the court of the Empress Catharine, where he found himself involved in 
all the crattof diplomacy with two of the most artful sovereigns that ever 
lived, Frederick and Catharine. But difficulties only place talents in a more 
conspicuous point of view, and he received from his government the highest 
reward then conferred upon a foreign minister, the Order of the Bath, in 1780. 
The climate of Russia was at length found too severe for his health, and he 
petitioned for his recall, which was granted, but with the honourable ofier of 
@ mission either to Spain or the Hague ; the former was the higherin rank, 
but the latterthe more important in activity. He unhesitatingly and wisely, 
chose the embassy to the Hague. 
In 1784, the Foxite administration fell, and Pitt was in the ascendant. 
Harris had been at all times connected with Fox, and had constantly voted 
with him in the House; but so high was the public sense of his ability, and 
such was the impartiality of Pitt’s sense of public duty, that he offered him 
the re-appointment to the Hague, which Harris, after consulting Fox and the 
Duke of Portland as his political leaders, accepted, His services were pecu- 
ag required at this period, from the violent discussions which had arisen 
in Holland ; and he either originated, or perfected, the treaty of alliance be- 
tween England, Holland, and Prussia, which saved the Stadtholder for the 
time, and Holland probably from being made a French province. His con- 
duct was regarded with so much approbation by the allies, that he received 
from the Prussian king leave to add the Prussian eagie tohis arms, and from 
the Stadtholder, his motto, ‘Je maintiendrai.’ From England he received the 
more substantial rewards of the peerage, by the title of Baron Malmesbury, 
and the appointment of ambassador. But though he was a Whig, he was 
one on the old English principle, and not on the new. In 1793, when in the 
midst of revolutionary horrors, and after the murder of the unfortunate French 
king, Fox, in the spirit of infatuation, declared himself ready to acknowledge 
the French we 4 blic, all the chief leaders of the Whigs retired from the Op- 
| meg bench. The Duke of Portland, Lord Loughborough, Sir Gilbert 
lliott, Lord Spenser, and Lord Malmesbury, joined those distinguished per- 
sons; yet without any apparent loss of frendship with Fox, whose manners 
retained go po friends even when he had lost their political confidence. 
Frederick William, king of Prussia, a prince of singularly undecided char- 
acter, though of loud professions, being at this time suspected of a leaning 
towards the revolutionists, Lord Ma)mesbury was immediately sent by Pitt 
to Berlin, for the purpose of holding him to his good faith, He succeeded, to 


the extent of making the king sign an additional treaty with England and 
Holland. 


His next mission, if not one of more importance, was of still greater deli- 
cacy—it was to ask the hand of the Duke of Branswick’s daughter for the 
Prince of Wales. This was a marriage by compulsion, and the wrath of the 
prince fell upon the noble negotiator. He never forgave Lord Malmesbury, 
and he quickly alienated himself trom the princess: the unfortunate result is 
fully known. In 1796 and 1797, Lord Malmesbury was engaged in the most 
important negotiations of his lite. The French Directory, probably tor the 
purpose of exciting dissensions between Austria and England, made a secret 
——— of peace, which led to the mission of an ambassador. But while 

apoleon was pursuing his conquests in lialy, France had no actual desire 
of pacification. The purpose was evidently to gain time; and Lord Malmes- 
bury, on discovering the true nature of the transaction, demanded his passports, 
and returned to England. It cannot be imputed to Pitt, that he was ever 
negligent of those who had done the state service. Lord Malmesbury had 
ee obtained the Order of the Bath, and a barony; he was now raised to 
an earldom, with a viscounty, by the title of Lord Fitzharris ; and it was in 

Pitt's contemplation to send him once more to Paris, when his ministry was 
Suddenly brought to a conclusion, and Mr. Addington was appointed premier; 
by whom the peace, or rather the unlucky truce of Amiens, was made. His 
litical life was now at aneni. He had been for some time suffering under 
afhess, which increased so much, that he regarded it as incapacitating him 
from public employment; yet he still loved society, and, dividing his time 
between London and his seat near Henley, he passed a pleasant and cheerful 
time, mingling with the chief characters of the rising political generation. 
For the last ten years of his lite, his thoughts seem to have been much directed 
to religious subjects; and he kept what he entitled a ‘self-controlling journal,’ 
in which he registered his thoughts. We have probably reason to regret that 
the a delicacy of his biographer has hitherto withheld it from the 
public. —— EW sentences transcribed from it, give a strong conception of 
the piety and clear-headedness of the noble author. They were written within 
a fortnight of his death. They describe him as ‘having completed his 74th 
year, and haviug thus lived longer than any of his ancestors for the last two 
centuries; that his existence had been without any great misfortune, and 
without any acute disease, and that he owed all praise and thanksgiving to 
the Supreme Being; that the next step would probably be his last; that he 
was now too much exhausted, both in mind and body, to be of service to his 


country, but was fortunate in leaving his children well and happy: and th 
- par on ee ule at 
he now waited the Divine will with becoming seciguation.’ 7 


He died without disease, and through mere exhaustion of nature, in his 57th 
year, in 1820, and was burred in Salisbury cathedral. 

Lord Maimesbury’s reputation ranked very high in the diplomatic circles 
of the Continent. He was aclear-headed, well-iniormed. and active minister 
—sagacious enough to see his way through difficulties which would have 
perplexed inferior men, and bold enough to act according to his own opinion 
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of others. ‘Talleyrand, a first rate judge on such subjects, said of him, in his 
epigtamatic style- -I think that Malmesbury was the ablest minister 
whom you had in his time. It was hopeless to get before him; all that could 
be done was to follow him close. If one let him have the last word, he con- 
trived always to have the best of the argument.’ He seems to have been a 
thorough Englishman in the highest sense of the word, and to have had the 
loftiest opinion of the power and principles of England; not from any fastastic 
prejudice, but from the experience of a long life, with the best opportunities 
of forming an unprejudiced judgment. We have already mentioned his de- 
clared opinion atter living long abroad, and as a great diplomatic functionary, 
living under the most advantageous circumstances of foreign society ; that 
any Englishman who, after a residence abroad, prefers the Continent to his 
own country, is beyond all question a man of gross and contemptible mind, 
and incapable of taking a ‘common-sense view,’ of the subject. We have 
his constant testimony, that ‘as there is nothing equal to England on the face 
of the earth, so no exertion on the part of her people can be too great in de- 
fence of her freedom and honour.’ {n conformity with this matured convie- 
tio, and resigning principle of his heart, he chose as the motto for his con- 
uct— 
‘ Ubique patriam reminisci.’* 

Mr. Harris’s first visit to the Continent was in 1767, when he set out on a 
tour to Holland, Prussia, and Poland, remaining for some time at Berlin, 
where he had the advantage ot seeing the cleverest, though the most eccentric, 
of all sovereigns, Frederick the Great. 
Frederick, though sometimes superb in his expenses, was habitually penuri- 
ous. He seems to have thought that war was the only thing on which it was 
worth his while to spend money. The salaries of his gentlemen and attend- 
ants were ali on the narrowest scale. Lord Malmesbury observes that even 
the Prince ot Dessau’s marriage, at which he was present, exhibited this 
penury. All the apartments, except those immediately used for supper or 
cards, were lighted with a single candle. The supper had no dessert; the 
wines were bad ; their quantity stinted. On his asking, after dancing, for some 
wine and water, he was answered—‘ the wine is all gone, but you may have 
some tea ;’ and this was a peculiarly distinguished party. e saw the king 
himself directing the servants in lighting up the ition, and telling them 
where to put the candies, Whilst this operation was performing, the queen, 
the royal family, and the company, were waiting literally in the dark ; as the 
king did not begin this ceremony till supper was finished, and no one dared 
to give orders to have itdone. Frederick, when a young man, was intended 
for the husband ofa British princess. ‘This was a match of his mother’s con- 
struction. But the old king, who hated George II., threatened to cut off bis 
son’s head for his presumption. The English king called the Prussian ‘ my 
brother the sergeant ;’ the Prussian retaliated by cntine the English king ‘ my 
brother the dancing-masier.’ This hostility amounted to a mixture of the 
profane and the ludicrous, When the old king was seized with his mortal 
illness, he asked whether ‘it was necessary to forgive ail his enemies.’ On 
receiving the proper answer, he said to the Queen—‘ Dorothy, write to your 
brother that I orgive him all the evil that he has done me ; but wait till I am 
dead first.’ A good repartee of Sir Andrew Mitchell on the battle of Quebec, 
is mentioned. ‘Is it true,’ said the king to himgy ‘that, after all, you have 
taken Quebec?’ ‘Yes, sire,’ said Sir Andrew Mitchell the envoy, ‘by the 
help of Providence.’ ‘What!’ said the king, ‘is Providence among your 
allies?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the envoy, ‘ and the only one among them who demands 
no subsidy.’ 
At this period Poland was in a state of great confusion. The Empress of 
Russia had marched an army into it for the purpose, as she declared, of 
allowing the popular representatives to act freely, while the king regarded 
himself as little better than her prisoner. Repnin, the Russian ambassador, 
prota | commanded everything ; and the principal nobility of Poland were 
compelled to be his agents. Of course, this state of things never could have 
occurred in any country where the tone of manners was high; and Poland, 
though the people were brave, andthe nobility in general patriotic, unquestion- 
ably fell by its own vices, The portrait drawn of Prince Radzivil is the 
reverse ot flattering, but it is characteristic :— 
‘ Prince Radzivil, the marshal of the confederation, was one of the most 
apes: prinees of Poland. His revenues were nearly equal to half a mii- 
ion sterling a-year, though they were at this period much diminished by 
Russian ravages. He had at one time an army of eight thousand men, with 
which he opposed the Imperial progress. He afterwards became the tool 
of the Russian policy, and was rewarded with the first palatinate of the 
kingdom. He gave a masquerade on the empress’s birth-day to near three 
thousand masks; and it was calculated that, besides the other wines, they 
drank a thousand bottles of champagne,’ The prodigality of a Polish feast 
exceeds all comprehension. This prince kept open house on such a scale, 
that his five-and-twenty cooks were scarcely able to supply his table. The 
great article of luxury in Poland was Hungary wine, which they had in 
great perfection, but which was very costly. Champagne was drunk as 
cider. ‘The multitade of servants in a Polish establishment must have been 
ruinous. Prince Czartoriski’s personal attendants and servants amounted to 
three hundred and seventy-five. Those in his country-house were still more 
numerous. His troops amounted to four thousand men. Prince Repnin, 
though of the Greek church, which abounds in forms and ceremonies, and in 
fasts exceeds all others, had so little regard for the forms of his religion, that 
he ordered a play to be acted on Ash Wednesday at Warsaw. ‘Towards 
Christmas, 1767, Lord Malmesbury, then Mr. Harris, was at thefhouse of a 
Polish no bleman in the hunting season, He observed to the king that he had 
never seen him in better spirits. ‘Ah!’ was the royal answer, ‘it is very 
pleasant to delude one’s seif sometimes.’ 
In 1768 Mr. Harris began his diplomatic life as secretary of legation under 
Sir James Gray, then British minister at the court of Madrid. 
He set out from Paris on the last day of the year, and after six-and-twenty 
days’ journey, in which he loitered but two days on the road, accomplished 
the eleven hundred miles without accident, 
The life of a diplomatic man is not unlike the life of a naval officer. He 
has frequent opportunities of signalizing himself in a small way. The 
cabinet is the admira), commanding a large force, and acting on a large scale. 
The diplomatist is the captain of the frigate, thrown out at a distance to make 
his observations, and enabled to exhibit his intvepidity and talent, though, 
from the smallness of his means, the results may be equally small. In 1769, 
Sir James Gray returning to England, left Mr. Harris behind him as ‘ chargé 
d’ affaires.’ Inthe next year Spain, always jealous of any foreign approach 
to her South American possessions, fitted out a fleet for the purpose of ex- 
pelling the British colony from the Falkland Isles, Harris acted spiritedly 
on this occasion. He instantly made so strong a representation to the Spanish 
minister, the Marquis Grimaldi, that he threw him into evident alarm. The 
letter to the British ministry which Harris wrote on the subject, satisfied 
them of the advantage of making a vigorous remonstrance. ‘The result to 
the country was, that the colony, which had been seized, was restored, and 
that the officer who seized it was disgraced by the Spanish government. To 
Harris the whole transaction was regarded as honourable, and entitling him 
to the favour of his government. The result was, his being appointed, in 
1771, as minister atthe court ot the most subtle and busy monarch of Eu- 
rope, Frederick the Second. 

e now vome to the partition of Poland, the most momentous transaction 
of modern times ; excepting the French Revolution, if even that revolution 
was not its consequence, Mr. Harris makes his first communication on this 
important subject in March, 1772. It we read his whole letter, the brevity of 
his announcement is a model even to diplomacy. He thus states the event 
to Lord Suffolk, then secretary of state. 

‘ Just as [ am going to make up my packet, I am informed that a treaty of 
partition, disposing of several parts of oland, was signed at Petersburg on 
the 15th of last month, and that as soon as the certificates can be exchanged 
between the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and Russia, a congress will be held at 
Warsaw.’ A few statements respecting the Prussian officers dispatched to the 
Polish frontier are given ; and this seems to be the whole announcement of 
one of the most atrocious acts of perfidy and blood in the memory of Europe. 

The French Revolution was begun on grounds independent of foreign dis- 
turbances, But no man can teal the annals of the French war, without a 
conviction, that one of its providential purposes was the punishment of the 
three monarchies which had perpetrated this atrocity. Within a brief period 
from the first ruin of Polish independence, the French armies began those 
hi me conquests which were destined especially to ravage Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia. ‘The punishment seemed even to bear something like a propor- 
tion to the degree of guilt in each of the parties. The original proposer of 
the partition was Fre erick, the strenuous participatorwas Catharine, and the 
unwilling, though consenting accomplice, was Joseph. Before that war was 
over, Napoleon reduced Prussia to the lowest condition of a conquered coun- 
try, plundered her of millions of gold, held her fortresses by his garrisons, 
and treated her like a province. His invasion of Russia was next in havoc: 
the ravage of the country, the repulse and slaugher of her brave and patriotic 
armies, and the destruction of her ancient capital, were Aer share of the pun- 
ishment. Austria suffered, but her suffering was of a lighter order—deteat 
in the field, havoc of the people, and the double capture of her capital; yet 
those wounds were ra idly healed, and the close of the war saw Austria tak- 
ing a higher rank in Saree. Those struggles and sufferings extended over 
nearly a quarter of a century of unexampled bloodshed. It is remarkable 
that a project so fully entitled to excite the vigilance of all courts, seems to 
have been almost wholly overlooked by the English ministry ; Lord Suffolk, 
in his confidential answer tothe ambassador, simply styling it a curious trans- 
action ; andeven in the more advanced stage of the affair, when the attention 











where feebler minds would have ruined all, by waiting for the tardy wisdom 





* ‘Every where to remember his country.’ 








of the cabinet was called to it by the memorials of the Polish king and peo- 


le, all that could be obvained was a verbal answer, evidently declining any 
interference on the subject, and contenting itself with the avoidance of appro- 
bation. The result ofthis singular negligencedistinctly points out the course 
which should be taken by England in her continental policy. Her natural 
office is that of mediator and protector. Entertaining no views of conquest 
for herself, it is her duty to repress them in all others. If, in 1772, she had 
instantly issued a strong remonstrance to the three governments, it would 
have acted as an appeal to the reason of Europe. A fleet sent to the Baltic 
in support of that remonstrance would have acted upon the fears of the ag- 
gressors, and Poland would have been saved. The blood of the thousands 
shed in the war of independence would have been spared—the great crime of 
the century would have been partially avoided—and its punishment, in the 
shape of the revolutionary war, might never have been inflicted. ‘The diplo- 
matic and formal portion of this fatal event was thus announced by the am- 
bassador to the British cabinet:—‘ Berlin, 19th September 1772.—I received 
a message from Count Finckenstein yesterday morning, desiring to speak to 
me between twelve and one. On my waiting on him, he informed me that 
his Prussian majesty having come to an agreement with the courts of Vienna 
and Petersburg to renew certain ancient claims they had on parts of the 
kingdom of Poiand, they had instructed their respective ministers at the court 
of Warsaw to signify their intentions to the king and republic, by presenting 
him with a declaration oa this subject. 

‘ That his Prussian majesty, desirous of seizing every opportunity of show- 
ing his friendship and attention to the king, had ordered him, Count Finck- 
enstein, to take the earliest momentof acquainting me with this event, and at 
the same time to give me a copy of the declaration, which I here inclose— 
that his charge d’affaires in London had likewise received orders to infurm the 
kings ministers on this subject, and to communicate to them the declara- 
tion.’ 

The reply of the English minister to this momentous announcement, ex- 
hibits, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary instances of ministeria: negli- 
gence on record. On a subject which might have moved the very stones to 
mutiny, and which, in its consequences, involved the interests of all Europe, 
the only answer of the King ot Eng!and was contained in the following note, 
written in French :—‘ The king is willing to suppose that the three courts 
have convinced themselves of the justice of their respective pretensions, al- 
though his majesty is not informed of the motives of their conduct.’ ‘ You 
will observe,’ adds Lord Suffolk, ‘ in the termsin which I express myself, that 
thongh this mode of expression was preferableto an absolute s.lence, the ut- 
most caution has been used.’ The caution was indeed sufficiently circum- 
spect, for it was wholly useless ; and the consequence was periect impunity 
to the perpetrators. 

We then have acurious letter from Lord Grantham, the ambassador at 
Madrid, giving an account of an expedition to Algiers, which derives an ine 
terest from the present state of African affairs. 

‘You will learn that a very unsuccessful attempt has been made at Algiers, 
and that the Spanish troops have been repulsed with a loss and disablement 
of upwards of 5000 men. The fleet, consisting of 450 sail, and carrying 
about 40,000 men, sailed from Carthagena, and reached Algiers the Lst inst., 
(July 1775.) On the night of the 7th, the infantry, and two detachments of 
about 8000 men each, landed. The first detachment advanced too eagerly, 
could not be supported to any purpose, and, afler thirteen hours’ engagement, 
all that could regained the ships. But the loss of killed and wounded, first 
estimated at 3000, certainly exceeded five or six. The transports with the 
army are returned to Carthagena and Alicante. i leave you to judge how 
deep an impression this severe failure makes here. The Marquisde la Ro- 
mana is killed—all the generals, except Buck, are wounded. Among the 
wounded are twenty-eight officers of the Spanish guards, and twelve oui of 
seventeen engineers.’ 

The court of Frederick would form a singular contrast to what is called 
the British Household, composed of the great officers of state. ‘ You are not 
ignorant,’ says Harris, writing to William Eden, ‘that the great officers of 
the court are merely titular, and never allowed to have any authority an- 
nexed to their effice. This is given to some menial servants, who are con- 
stantly about the king’s person, and his treasurer was a Russian named 
Deiss,in whom his Majesty placed more confidence than he appears to have 
deserved ; since for maladministration, or some equally notorious fault, his 
majesty, a few days ago, dismissed him from his high post, and ordered him 
to beemployed as a drummer ina marching regiment. Deiss affected to 
submit patiently to his sentence, and, on being arrested, begged Jeave of the 
officer only to go into his room, adjoining the king’s writing-closet, to fetch 
his hat. This being granted, he immediately locked the door, took a pistol 
from his pocket, and shot himself through the head. ‘The king heard and 
was alarmed by the report of a = so near him, and being told what had 
happened, he pitied Deiss, said that he was out of his senses, and ordered all 
that he died worth to be distributed equally among his children. Deiss had 
charged the pistol with small shot and crooked nails, and pui the muzzle of it 
into his mouth,’ . 

A striking anecdote is given of General Seidlitz, the officer who formed 
the Prussian cavalry. When only a lieutenant, he happened to be near the 
king on a bridge which crossed the Oder. The king asked him, ‘if both 
the avenues of the bridge were possessed by the enemy, what he would do 
to disengage himself.’ Seidlitz, without making an answer, pra een d 
leaped his horse over the rails into the river, and notwithstanding its breadt 
and rapidity, swam safe ashore. The king, who took it for granted that he 
must be drowned, on seeing him come towards him, said in French, ‘ Major, 
I beg of you not to run such hazards in future.’ 

A laughable anecdote of Russian and Prussian discipline is told. All the 
domestics belonging to the Imperial family of Russia have military rank ; 
the grand duke’s coachman and the king’s ‘going one evening to drink to- 
gether, a dispute arose about precedence. ‘ What is your rank?’ said the 
Prussian. ‘ A lieutenant colonel,’ said the other. ‘ Ay, but I am a colonel,’ 
said the German, and walked first into the ale-house. This came to the 
king’s ears. The colonel was sent for three days to a prisun, and received 
fifty blows of the cane. 

The ambassador now obtained a new instance of the favour of his court. 
He ‘was recalled from Prussia in 1776, and shortly after was — 
to the most important of our embassies at that period, the embassy to 
Russia, 

The politics of England at this period bore an appearance of perplexity, 
which evidently alarmed her cabinet, and which as evidently excited the 
hopes of her enemies. At this period she had two enemies in Europe, hos- 
tile in every thing except to the extent of open war—France, always jealous 
and irreconcilable ; and Prussia, which, from her dread of England's inter- 
ference in her Polish usurpations, pretended to believe that England was con- 
spiring with Austria against the safety of her dominions. The feebleness 
with which the American war was carried on, had deceived Europe into the 
belief that the power of England was really on the point of decay. Foreigne 
ers are never capable of appreciating the reality of English power. In the 
first place, because they preter the romantic to the real ; and in the next, be 
cause, living under despotism, they have never seen, nor can comprehend, 
the effect of liberty upon national resources. Thus, whea they see a nation 
unwilling to go to war—or, what is the next thing to reluctance, waging it 
tardily—they imagine that this tardiness has its origin in national weakness ; 
and it is not until the palpable necessity of self defence calls out the whole 
energy of the people, that the foreigner ever sees the genuine strength of 

ngland. 
“ The capture of two small armies in America, neither of them more nue 
merous than the advanced guard of acontinental army, had given the impres- 
sion that the military strength of England was gone for ever. Thus the 
European courts thought themselves entitled to insult her ; and thus so di- 
minutive a power as Prussia, however guided by an able and politic prince, 
was suffered to despise her opinion. But the English ministry themselves 
of that day palpably shared the general delusion ; and, to judge from their 
diplomatic correspondence, they seemed actually to rely for the safety of Eng- 
land on the ail of the foreign courts. ‘I'hey had yet to learn the lesson, 
taught them by the Revolutonary war, that England is degraded by depend- 
ence of any kind ; that she is a match for the world in arms; that the cause 
of Europe is dependent on her ; and that the more boldly, directly, and reso- 
lutely he defies France, and i's allies and slaves, the more secure she is of 
victory. 

In the pursuit of this false policy of conciliation and supplication, Harris 
was sent to Petersburg, to counteract Prussia with the empress, and to form 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Catharine. Count Panin was at 
that time prime minister—a man of the old ministerial school, who regarded 
diplomacy as the legitimate science of chicane, was a master of a)l the little- 
ness of his art, and was wholly under the influence of the King of Prussia, 
The count was all consent, and yet contrivedto keep the ambassador at 
arm’s-length ; while the empress, equally crafly, and equally determined not 
to commit herself, managed him with siill greater subtlety. 

The policy ot Russia had two grand objects, both of them wholly inconsist- 
ent with the policy of England ; and theretore rendering the ambassador’s 
zeal wholly useless. The King of Prussia favoured both, and therefore com- 
manded the highest influence with the empress. It was thus the impossible 
task of the unfortunate diplomatist, to convince a haughty and self-sufficient 
woman against her will. Ofcourse, failure was the necessary Consequence, 
But in the mean time, dining and dancing, feasting and frivolity, went on 
with Asiatic splendour, The birth of the grand-duke’s son, ‘ Constantine,’ 
(expressly so named with a view to Turkish objects,) gave o¢ Casion to fetes 
which it tasked the whole power of Russian panegyric to describe. Theem- 
press gave one in the period of the Carnival, ultra-imperially magnificent.— 
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The dessert and were set out with jewels to the amount of upwards of 
two "nillions sterling! and at the tables of macao, the fashionable game, be- 
sides the stake in money, a diamond of fifty rubles’ value was given by her 
majesty te each of those who xot nine, the highest point of the game. One 
hundred and fifty diamonds were distributed in this masner. ge 

But a new event occurred to stir the lazy politics of Europe—that act of in- 
finite treachery on the part of the French government—the breach of treaty 
with England, and the alliance with America. The menaces of war which 
are held out at this moment by the Jacobin party, and its insolent eagerness 
to turn every trivial incident into a mortal quarrel gave a new and additional 
interest to this former act of desperate perfidy. But let it be remembered with 
what tremendous vengeance that perfidy was punished—that the American 

alliance was the precursor of the French republic; and that the long train of 
hideous calamities which brokedown the French throne, banished the nobility 
and decimated the population, dates its origin from the day when that fatal 
treaty was signed. A letter trom Sir Gilbert Elliott (afterwards Lord Minto) 
to the ambassador, (March 20, 1778,) thus briefly communicates the intelli- 
ence :— 
2 We had just passed the bills for repealing some of the obnoxious Ameri- 
can acts, and for enabling the king to appoint his commissioners to treat with 
America with very large powers, when the report o: the French treaty with 
the colonies became very prevalent, and vbtained credit here. Government, 
however, had certainly obtained no authentic account of it, which is singular 
enough; and Lord North positively disclaimed all knowledge of it. A ‘oan 
of six millions was made on very hard terms for thes public, much owing to 
the report of the French treaty ; the three per cent consols being at 66 1-2— 
monstrously low. ‘The first payment was fixed for Tuesday last. On the 
Friday before, the Marquis de Noailles delivered a paper to Lord Weymouth, 
communicating the “treaty of commerce and alliance’’ with the colonies, and 
acknowledging their independency. ‘The manner and style of the communi- 
cation were inexpressibly insolent, and were no doubt meant as a studied af- 
tront and challenge. On Saturday, all the French in London were sent to 
the opera, plays, clubs, coffee houses, and ale houses, to publish the intelli- 
— which they did with their natural impertinence. On Tuesday, the two 
ouses received a message from the king, informing them of the communi- 
cation from the French ambassador—that he had recalled his ambassador 
from Versailles; and assuring them that he would exert every means in his 
power to protect the honour and interes: ofhis kingdom. In answer to which, 
the two Houses voted an address, promising to support him with our lives 
and fortunes. Opposition, like good patriots, in answer to this message, pro- 
posed to address the king to remove his ministers; and C Fox assured us 
‘“‘he thought an invasion a much better thing than the continuance of the pre- 
sent administration.” When this proposal was negatived, they therefore 
refused their assent to our address, ‘There is no declaration of war yet; but 
as it is quite certain, and as France will undoubtedly act immediately, | do 
not see what we gain by delaying it. I hope at least we shall begin taking 
their ships immediately. The militia is called out; credit is dreadfully low 
—stock was a few days ago at 60, The French are poorer than we—that’s 
something.’ 

The ambassador now found it necessary to look for support against the 
Prussian propensities of the minister ; and he had recourse to Potemkin and 
the Orloffs, as the antagonist of Panin. Potemkin was one of the most extra- 
ordinary men whom the especial circumstances of the court and country raised 
into public distinction. He had been a cornet of cavalry on the memorable 
night when Catharine, uncertain whether she was mounting a throne or a scaf- 
fold, put herself at the head of the guards, and deposed her husband. As she 
rode along, observing that she had not a military plume in her hat, she turned 
to ask for one; the cornet instantly plucked out his own, and presented it to 
her—Raleigh threw his cloak on the ground for Elizabeth to walk over. These 
gallant acts are never lost upon a woman of the superior order of mind. The 
favour of the throne followed alike in both instances ; and Potemkin soon be- 
came the guide of the Russian councils. It was the custom of the French 
memoir writers—a.race who always aimed at pungency of narrative in prefer- 
ence to truth, and wh», for their generation, performed the pari of general 
libellers—to represent Potemkin as a savage, devoted to drinking, and whose 
influence was solely the result of his grossness. But the conferences which 
he held with this British ambassador, and the extracts of bis opinions given in 
these letters, show him to have been a man of remarkable clearness of compre- 
hensiun, dexterity of resource, and readiness of knowledge. It is obvious that 
nothing but the exertion of distinguished skill in the ways of courts, could have 
accomplished the objects which no other man of his time attained with such 
complete success. Ina court of contention and favouritism, he retained su- 
preme influence to the last; released from the labours of office, he possessed 
more than the power of a minister—and nominally a subject, he was scarcely 
less than emperor. Boundless wealth, the highest rank, and every honour 
which the empire could lavish on its first noble, were the prizes of Po- 
temkin. 

Of the culpable habits of the empress we shall say nothing. The respect 
which this country feels for the character of the Emperor Nicholas, and the 
total contrast which that character presents to the especial failings of his ances- 
tor, justly prevent our wandering into those observations. But we havea 
curious instance of the skill and adroitness of this memorable woman, in an in- 
terview in which she was wholly left to herself, and yet succeeded perfectly in 
what is presumed to be the chef-’ewvre of diplomacy—the art of disguising 
her intentions. The British ambassador, after a long period of comparative 
failures, had succeeded in obtaining an audience through Potemkin—who al- 
ways pretended to be powerless, yet who could do everything which he desired. 
The appointment to meet the ambassador was made, and Potemkin prefaced 

_his service by the following singular sketch of his sovereign. ‘‘ Do not expect 
that it is in the power of any living being to prevent her from concluding her 
favourite plan of armed neutrality. Content yourself with destroying the 
effects—the resolution is immoveable. As it was conceived by mistake and 
perfected by vanity, it is maintained by pride and obstinacy. You well know 
the hold of those passions on the female mind ; and if you attempt to slacken, 
you will only tighten the knot.” 

One of the imperial valets then came to lead the ambassador to the interview ; 
which he gives in French, and which he commenced in a strain which we hope 
will never again be imitated by any cabinet of England. 

‘‘T have come to represent to your imperial majesty the critical situation in 
which our affairs are at present. You knowour reliance on you. We venture 
to flatter ourselves that you will avert the storm, and reassure us as to our fears 
of having lost your friendship,” If the expressions were not in print, we should 
scarcely have thought it possible that such crouching language could have been 
used. ‘The ambassador, of course, is but the mouthpiece of his government. 
The blame must fall, not on the intelligent servant, but on the feeble masters. 
Who can wonder if the daring and haughty spirit of Catharine scoffed at the 
remonstrances, and despised the interests of a couatry, whose cabinet adopied 
language so unfitting the dignity and real power of the mighty British empire? 
The expressions of this dialogue would have been humiliating to the smallest 
of the “square-league” sovereignties of the Continent. The answer of the 
empress was precisely what she might have addressed to the envoy of Poland 
orthe Crimea. “Sir, you are aware of my sentiments relative to your nation ; 
they are equally sincere and invariable. But I have found so little return on 
your part, that 1 feel I ought not to consider you any longer among my 

riends.” 

To this haughty tone, what is the reply of the ambassador ? 

It is in the hope that those sentiments were not entirely effaced, that I 
wished to address myself directly to your Majesty. Butit was not without fear 
that I approached you, Appearances Only too strongly prove the impressions 
which you have received from our enemies.” And so goes on the dialogue, 
like a scene in a play, see-sawing through six intolerable pages. How differ- 
ently would Pitt’s cabinet have acted, and how differently did it act; When 
the Russian councils menaced the seizure of even a paltry Turkish fortress on 
the Black Sea, the great minister ordereda fleet to be ready as his negotiators ; 
and though the factiousness of Opposition at the time prevented this manly de 
monstration of policy and justice, the evidence was given, in the reign of Paul, 
when a British fleet crushed the armed neutrality—that trick of French moun- 
tebanks imposing on the ambition of the north—and restored Russia to so ful 
a sense of the power and honour of England, that she sent her fleet into safe 
keeping on the approach of Napoleon’s invasion, and has been her fast and 
honourable ally ever since. ‘* Cromwell’s ambassador” is the true one for 
England at all times. A stout British squadron sent to the Baltic in 1780 
would have wonderfully solved the difficulties of the British negotiation, have 
completely cleared the empress’s conscience, have enlightened Count Panin’s 
braias, and have convinced even the wily Potemkin himself that the art of po- 
litical delusion was too dangerous a game to be tried against England 

But the true value of history is to instruct the future. We are now in nearly 
the same relative position to France in which we were sixty-four years ago 
relative to Russia. We are exhibiting the same dilatoriness which we exhibit 
ed then, and we shall be fortunate if we escape the same consequences. A 
strong fleet sent to the Mediterranean would do more to calm the elements of 


strife effectually, than all the remonstrances of ali our negotiators. Or, if the 


French were foolish enough to provoke a battle, 4 repetition of the Ist of June 
or the 21st of October would be the tranquillizer of arestless people, who can 
never suffer Europe to rest in peace but when they themselves have been taught 
the miseries of war. 

In 1783, the ambassador obtained permission to return to England. His 
correspondence at the period immediately previous, is remarkably interesting ; 
and it is striking to sse that the successive secretaries forthe foreizn cepar.- 


meat, under all changes of administration, formed the same view of the ub- 
stantial policy of England. When, in 1783, Fox assumed the foreign seals, 
he thus writes to Harris, in the course of a long letter on the foreign policy 
ef the cabinet:—‘You will readily believe me, that my system of toreign 
politics was too deeply rooted to make it likely that 1 should have changed it. 
Alliances with the northern powers ever have been, and ever will be, the system 
of every enlightened Englishman. 

In the year following, Sir James Harris was appointed by Pitt to the Dutch 
embassy, to which he had been previously nominated by Fox, his triend and 
political leader, The appointment by the new cabinet was thus the strongest 
testimony to his talents. His letters from the Hague contain a very intelli- 
gent statement of the Principles which agitated Holland in 1787, The object 
was the establishment of ademocracy and the extinction of the Stadtholderate, 
orat least its suppression as a hereditary dignity. The court of France 
was busy in this democratic intrigue ; and its partial success unquestionably 
added new combustibles to the pile on which that unfortunte monarchy, in the 
hour of infatuation,Jwas preparing to throwitself. The ambassador’s language 
on this occasion is characteristic and memorable. {n one of his despatches to 
the Marquis of Carmarthen, then secretary of state, he thus says .— 

‘The infamy and profligacy of the French make me long to change my 
profession, and to fight them with a sharper instrument than a pen, [t must 
be with those [not our pens, but our swords] that we mustcarry our meditation 
through, it we mean itshould be attended withany success. There are strong 
reports of a popular insurrection in France :’"— S: Dieu voulaitles punir par 
ou ils out peché, comme j’admiretais ]a justice divine !’ The remark was 
natural ; it was almost prophetic ; and it was on the eve of realization. In 
1789 , but two years after, the revolution began. 

These volumes contain a greatdeal ofextremely curious material, especially 
important to every man who we d in future be employed in the foreign service 
of our diplomacy. They supply a model of the manner in which those offi- 
ces may be most effectively sustained. We have already expressed dissatis- 
faction at the submissive style used in addressing the Russian empress. But 
in other instances, the language of the ambassadorseemsto have been prompt 
and plain, It is remarkable that England has, at the present time, arrived 
at a condition of European affairs bearing no slight resemblance to that of 
the periodbetween 1783 and 1789. It is truethere will be no second French Re- 
volution ; one catastrophe of that terrible extent is enough for the world, But 
there are strong symptoms of those hostilities which the Bourbons were endea- 
vouring to kindle against the country, for at least a dozen years before the 
Revolution which crushed their monarchy. 

Without any provocation on the part of England, any actual claim, or any 
desire whatever of war, this country finds itself suddenly made an object of 
perpetual insult on the part of the active mind of France. The cry from 
every organ ot public opinion seems to be, war with England, whether with 
or without cause. A violent clamour is raised for our national ruin; the 
resources of France are blazoned in all quarters ; and the only contemplation 
poplar in France is, how most suddenly and effectually French armies may 

e poured on our shores, our fields ravaged, our maritime; cities burned, and 
our poms massacred! [t must be hoped that this detestable spirit does not 
reach higher than the Jacobin papers, and the villains by whom a principal 
part of the French press is conducted. Yet we find but little contradiction to 
it ineven the more serious and authentic portion of the national sentiments 
In such circumstances, it is only right to be prepared. We find also the still 
more expressive evidence of this spirit of evil, in the general conduct of the 
agents of France in her colonies—a habit of sudden encroachment, a growing 
ariogance, and a full exhibition of that bitter and sneering petulance, which 
was supposed to have been scourged out of the French by their desperate defeats 
towards the close of the war. All this insolence may, by possibility, pass away; 
but italso may goon to further inflammation, and it may be necessary to 
scourge it again ; and this discipline, if once begun, must be carried through 
more effectually than when the Allies last visited Paris. The respect felt for 
the French king and his prime minister, as the friends of peace, naturally 
restrains the language with which aggressiun deserves to be reprobated. But 
the F'rench government, if it desires to retain that respect, must exhibit its 
sincerity in making some substantial effort to preserve peace. No man of 
sense in Europe can believe in the necessity of the seizure of Algiers, nor in 
the necessity of war with Morocco. But every man can see the influence of 
both on the freedom of the Mediterranean. Theseizure of the British consul 
at Otaheite shows a spirit which must be summarily extinguished, or the pre- 
servation of peace will be impossible. 

In the meantime, we hear from France nothing but a cry for steamships, 
and threats of invasion. We ask, what has Englanddone’* Nothing to offend 
or iajure ; there is noteven an allegation of anything of the kind. But if war 
must come, woe be to those by whom itis begun! ‘The history of all the wars 
of England with France, is one of Fiench defeat. We have beaten the French 
by land, we have beaten them by sea; and with the blessing of Heaven on 
the righteous cause and our own stout hands, we shall always beat them. We 
have beaten them on the soil of the stranger—we have beaten them on their 
own. From the fourteenth century, when English soldiers were masters of 
the half of France, down to Waterloo, we have always beaten France; and 
if we beat her under Napoleon, there can be no fear of our not beating her 
under a race so palpably his inferiors. Al! England deprecates war as use- 
less, unnatural, and criminal, But the crime is solely on the head of the ag- 
gressor. Woe :o those who begin the next war! It may be final. 

The late visit of the Emperor of Russia to this country, which so much per- 
plexed the political circles of both France and England, now probably admits 
of elucidation. ‘The emperor’s visit has been followed by that of the abiest 
and most powerful diplomatist in his dominions, the Count Nesselrode, his 
foreign minister. For this visit, too, a speedy elucidation may be found, 
The visits of the King of Saxonv, and the Princes of Prussia and Holland, 
also have their importance in this point of view; and the malignant insults 
of the French journals may have had a very influential share in contributing 
to the increased closeness of our connexion with the sovereignties of Germany 
and Russia. The maxiin of Fox, that the northern alliances are the true 
policy of England, isas sound as ever. Still, we deprecate war—all rational 
men deprecate war; and we speak in a feeling which we fully believe to be 
universal in England, that nothing would be a higher source of rejoicing in 
Great Britain, than a safe peace with France, and harmony with all the na- 
tions of the world. 
rn 


THE PRIEST’S DAGGER, 


AN INCIDENT IN SPAIN. 


In a village lying on the road between Vittoria and Logiono, two travellers 
seated at the long wooden table of a small Posada awaited their noon-day 
meal. The strangers in question had availed themselves of their privileges 
as Englishmen, originals par systeme as Dumas calls them, each to select the 
costume that appeared to him the most convenient, or in the best taste. One 
of them wore a dark blue smock frock, such as is used among the French 
peasantry. Jt was confined at the waist by a leather belt worked with various 
devices, and fastened with a huge buckle adorned with brass studs (a purchase 
probably from some wandering Swiss), A broad brimmed straw hat lay 
beside him. His companion was attired in a loose black velvet jacket, from 
which in lieu of buttons hung numerous pieces of the small silver cvin of the 
country. A woollen sash was wound several times round his waist; its 
bright scarlet hue forming a striking contrast to the dark colour of his ample 
trowsers, which were of the same material as his jacket. On his head was 
the doina or flat cap of the Basque provinces, of a deep crimson, the entire 
top covered by a large gold tassel, 

It is said,that whatever hisdress,an Englishmar may be known at a glance, 
A few loungers sat smoking their egaritos in the little apartment, and the 
word ‘ Ingleses’ was whispered from one to the other till itreached the ear of 
an old woman who sat spinning at the open window. Her sullen addition of 
hereticos did not diminish the ill will with which the two persons were regard- 
ed who had not only arrived when the hour of dinner was past, but were so 
unreasonable as to expect that a meal could now be prepared forthem. In 
the north of Spain a constant intercourse with foreigners has so far influenced 
the national manners, that a stranger seeking refreshment is no longer in dan- 
ger of being recommended to dine on whatever he may have brought with him; 
but if not expressed in wards, the sentiment in some degree still exists, and 
in the instance of our travellers, not only was the larder declared empty, 
but there seemed to be insuperable difficulties in the way of procuring any 
thing they could eat—until supper time, when the Jandlord was ready to pro- 
mise whatever they liked. Luckily fortune befriended them, 

At the farther end of the tablesat an old man, whose flowing robes and 
broad brimmed hat proclaimed the Senor padre, or village curate, [1is solemn 


dress could not disguise the expression of good humour and benevolence that 
twinkled from his smail grey eye. ; 

From the moment of the strangers entrance he had continued to watch 
them, and when the nature of their dilemma became apparent, a few words, 
spoken by him in a low voice to the innkeeper, at once removed every diffi- 
culty. Mine host suddenly remembered that not only were eggs to be had, 
but even a chicken, if the travellers would wait while it was caught and pre- 
pared; bread was always at hand; and, even without the garlic soup and 
purchero, indispensable accompaniments to a Spanish dinner, he thought the 
Caballeros might manage very well, These arrangements concluded, the 
friendly priest seized the opportunity of addressing them and, to their great 
astonishment, it was in good English that he inquired what had brought them 


to that part of the world, Marston, the younger of the two, informed him 





that he was an artist, and having completed an excursion in the Pyrenees, 
| where he had met his companion, an old schoolfellow, the lattes had been 
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———— 
induced.to accompany him on a sketching tour tbrough Spain. In return, 
they learned trom the priest that he had been sent to oy while a youth, to 
study for the Church; but in the wars and revolutions that so long dietra 
that unfortunate country, ne had found himself, like many of his order, more 
engaged in fighting than praying. His eyes lighted up as he spoke of 
skirmishes at which he had been present; and, though he said little about 
himself, the martial ardour with which he related the exploits of his comrades 
led Lis hearers to believe that he had borne no unimportant part in them, In 
the tem porary calm that had succeeded the expulsion of the French, he had 
been thrown back on his old profession, and, after many changes, he finally 
settled down in the village where they had found him, The conversation 
then turned on their intended journey. 

‘ It will be impossible for you to reach Vittoria to-night,’ said the priest, in 
reply to their questions concerning the road ; ‘ neither do { think the path you 
propose note any the mountains quite safe.’ 

‘1 have nothing that | care for losing, except my _ ttons,’ sail Marston 
laughing; ‘and if anything in the shape of an adventure came across us, i 
should not dislike it.’ 

‘ Ah! [ see, a modern Salvator Rosa,’ replied the father; ‘but I would 
not advise you to tempt fortune too far. Our Spanish brigands are very 
matter of fact fellows. They have lost all the romance that was formerly 
supposed to accompany the character, if indeed it ever did belong to it. 
When they have plundered a traveller, far from treating him to a repast 
on the grass and a tune on the guitar afterwards, many late examples have 
shown that they can be very brutal in their conduct ; but the civil wars in 
this country have quite changed the national character.’ ; 

Seyton, the more sedate of the travellers, did not hear these remarks un- 
moved. He was a young man of independent fortune, and had been livin 
for some time in Paris. The constant pursuit of pleasure had injured h 
health and weakened hjs nerves, and though not wanting in courage, he had 
lost the high spirit and energy that made his friend enjoy the spirit of an ad- 
venture, no matter how perilous. But it was in vain that he sided with the 
priest, who recommended them to keep the high road. 

Marston Jaughed at them both, and alleging that the mountain path would 
better suit his purpose of taking sketches, Seyton was forced to yield. 

‘ Of course you are armed?’ said the priest, as he took a friendly leave 
of them. 

‘No, indeed!’ replied Marston, ‘It is a precaution that we never thought 
of taking.’ 

‘ Noarms!’ returned the old man, ‘It is plain that you are strangers in 
this country, where the honest peasant would not stir from his own door with- 
out his knife.’ He looked cautiously round, then drawing a dagger from 
under his dress, he continued: ‘Even I am not without the means of self 
defence; buttakeit, lt may stand your friendin need, and if, as [ hope, you 
find no occasion for its services, keep it as a remembrance of one to whom 
your society has afforded much pleasure.’ 

The gift was acceptec with many thanks, and the young men set off. Seyton 
was silent for some time. 

‘It is strange,’ said he at length, ‘that a priest should carry a dagger about 
him ; I doubt his being what he appeared.’ 

‘That is so like you, Seyton,’ replied the other ; ‘if you can only find a 
reason for suspicion, you do not care for probabilities. It the Padre had any 
ill designs, he had only to use the weapon when our backs were turned; but 
let us look at his present.’ 

It was a dagger of antique form and workmanship. The ivory handle was 
handsomely carved, and as the young artist half drew it from the sheath, he 
read the following inscription engraved on the bl de: 

‘Quien me saques sin razon me embainera sin honor.’* 


‘A pithy maxim, and worthy of the stout old Spanish steel, for you may see 
this is no modern weapon. ItI were superstitious, 1 might thank my stars 
that I had not completely drawn it.’ 

The friends had proceeded some hours on their way, when the darkened sky 
gave notice of an approaching storm, and to add to their embarrassment, the 
traces of the path they had hitherto followed became every moment more un- 
certain, As Seyton began to reproach his friend for the obstinacy with which 
he had rejected the priest’s advice, they heard a shrill whistle, and looking in 
the direction from whence it proceeded, saw a man standing on a crag above 
their heads; a huge wolf dog was by his side. The expression of his coun- 
tenance was singularly sullen and unprepossessing, and the’blue doina drawn 
over his shaggy eyebrows, as well as a long rifle slung at his back, gave 
something so sinister to his whole appearance that even Marston was in doubt 
whether he had not met with one of those brigands he had so much wished 





e. 

‘Hollo! friend,’ he exclaimed, as large drops of rain, accompanied by a 
distant roll of thunder, gave renewed warning of the coming storm; ‘can you 
tellus ot any shelter hereabouts ? 

‘[ know of none but my own hut,’ said the man, holding hisdog, which 
seemed inclined to spring on the travellers. 

‘How far are we trom the next town?’ inquired Seyton, who did not feel 
tempted (0 accept the accommodation offered by the susp:cious-looking stran- 
ger. 

© Quatro leguas, 

‘ Four leagues!’ exclaimed Marston. ‘ What the deuce are weto do now? 
we shal] never get there before night.’ 

An offer of payment ifhe would be their guide was refused on the plea that 
he could not leave his flock of goats, and nothing remained but for them to 
accept the shelter he had offered. 

The path was pointed out, and they were desired to continue in it till they 
came toa cross when a turn to the right would bring them to the hut, 

‘ Pray are thereany robbers in these parts ?’ asked Seyton,’whose suspicions 
of their guide increased every moment. 

‘There isno want ofthem here more than elsewhere,’ returned the goat- 
herd; and without waiting for further reply he turned, and was soon lost tc 
their sight, although his distant whistle showed that he had not entirely desert- 
ed the neighbourhood. 

‘ What an ill looking rascal |’ exclaimed Seyton, ‘I never saw a man 
whose appearance was more against him ; and what was that he said about 
across? They always set them up where a murder has been committed. 
Some foul deed has been done here, and | wish that fellow may not have had 
a principal hand in it. 

‘ What an infidel you are,’ returned Marston ,' the countenance of that poor 
tellow which you abuse, is the type of one of Murillo’s famous beggar-boys. 
It is the true Spanish expression as you find it in thesouth ; and see here,’ he 
continued, pointing to a wodden figure of our Saviour, ‘ instead of your sable 
cross and the sombre ideas with which you invested it,was of this blessed cruci- 
fix itselfof which he spoke. Are you not ashamed to have belied a man whose 
dwelling, placed close to this holy image, shows that his religious feelings are 
peculiarly strong ?” 

Thus bantering his friend, the young artist led the way into the hut. ‘Their 
asylum, though the last they would have chosen under less desperate circum- 
stances, was securely built, and fastened witha strong door. A small aper- 
ture on one side served at once the purposes of a window in summer, and an 
outlet for the smoke in a more severe season, as was shown by a quantity of 
dried sticks that lay under it. ‘The whole furniture consisted of a wooden 
bench, which Marston proposed should serve them in turn for a bed. 

‘| resign my rights to you, ’ said Seyton, ‘ and will keep watch till morn- 
ing. Ionly wish we were safe out of this infernal hole.’ 

‘Still suspicious of our friend the goatherd, I suppose,’ returned the other 
as he arranged his knapsack under his head, and, Stretching himself on the 
bench, was asleep in a few minutes, 

The hut and all without were soon enveloped in darkness; but in a short 
time lightning, that seemed to flash from pole to pole, was followed by peals 
of thunder that shook the very firmament. More than once Seyton started to 
his feet, in the belief that the stones of which the hut was built were falling 
ubout their heads; but each succeeding flash showed him his companion sleep- 
ing, tranquilly, on his hard pillow. 

After awhile the fury of the storm began to abate, and the sullen rolling of 
the distant thunder was followed by a dead silence. Our traveller, whose 
nerves were completely discomposed, felt it more unbeaable than the war of 
elements to which it had succeeded. He resolved to make a fire, and striking 
a light, the fuel that lay collected in the hut was soon ina bright blaze. The 
warmth made him dowsy, but mindful of the watch he had promised to keep, 
he determined not to sleep. As he sat yawning over the flickering embers, 
they appeared to form themselves into all sorts of strange images : faces 
seemed to leer at him from the hearth, with features that bore strong rese- 
blance to those of the goatherd. At length his eye fell on the priest's dagger 
which was lying on the bench. He drew it, and as he read the motto, an un- 
defined idea that he had done wrong in unsheathing it ‘ Sin razon’ crossed 
his mind. He fell intoa reverie; suddenly he heard the distant whistle of the 
goatherd followed by a fierce growl of his dog. The sounds were repeated, 
and grasping the dagger, he was about to alarm his friend, when he saw atrap- 
door open close to him. Two or three steps conducted to a cavern, and 
stooping, he beheld a number of men, whose appearance convinced him that 
he was in the presence of a gang of robbers. He remained motionless with 
astonishment when he felt himself seized by a powerful hand ; the accused 
goatherd had grasped him by the throat and was dragging him alung. The 
tightness of the preseure deprived him of all power to call for aid, but he re- 
solved +o sell his life dearly. 

‘ Muchachos ’ exclaimed the goatherd as they approached the robbers, and 











* Who draws me without reason, shal! sheathe me without honour, 
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ich, kaleno gion in their hands. I 
i ou a booty to-night. Here isa rich Englishman who can pay 
ae J spt ined our Not has afforded him.” 

* Take your reward first,’ said Seyton, striking him with the dagger as the 
man loosened his grasp. At this acall for help from his companion caused 
him to struggle with all the energy of despair against the robbers who had 
seized him, when just as he was overpowered, his eyes opened and he found 
himself held by the priest and the goatherd. 

It was already day-break, and he perceived Marston trying to staunch the 
blood that flowed froma wound in his arm. Doubtful whether he was asleep 
o1 awake, but remembering the »uspicions he had already felt of the priest, he 
exclaimed : ; ; 

‘ | was right then, and you are in league with that roffian.’ 

‘My son,’ said the old man, ‘ what means this ! This honest goatherd 

came to the village last evening to tell me of your having taken shelter here. 

Before dawn we started to bring you refreshment, and arrived just in time 
to prevent you from killing your friend. We have had a hard matter to over- 
power you; but Heaven be praised!’ ha continued, ‘the wound is not 
severe.’ 

* Merciful God !’ exclaimed Seyton, ‘ was it then a dream 2’ 


re 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


& Since the last notice of this important work which appeared in this Journal, 
very considerable progress has been made in every department, and the whole 
now presents that tangible and substantial appearance which enables the visi- 
tor to form a tolerably adequate idea of its magnitude, and of the accommoda- 
tion it is calculated to afford. In order more distinctly to describe the present 
state of the works it should be premised thai the general design of the whole 
construction embraces the following main features:—Ist. ‘he river front, 
consisting principally of apartments to be devoted to the use of :ommittees, 
meetings for conference, &c. 2d. A parallel and corresponding front, facin, 
the west and fronting the Abbey. 3d. The clock-tower, situate at the nort 
end of the building, to be apprupriated to the residence of the Speaker. 4th. 
The Victoria Tower, at the other or south endof the building. Sth. Thecen- 
tral tower, designed for the purposes of ventilation. And lastly, the quad- 
rangle space enclosed by the exterior structure just described, containing the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. The works already executed, and now in 
progress, have been divided into five contracts. The Ist. The formation of 
the coffer-dam and of the artificial embankment, extending along the river 
front, 2. The foundation of the river front of the building; both of which 
were let by tender to Messrs. Lee, and have been long since completed. 3. 
The erection of the river front. 4, The foundations of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons and other buildings in the Quadrangle. And 5, The erection 
of those buildings; all of which were let to Messrs. Grissell and Peto, by 
whom the 4th has been completed, whilst the 3d and 5th are in active progress. 
The river front has been carried up to its full height, and the greater part of 
the root is completed. The exterior of this portion of the building presents a 
rich display of graceful mouldings, tracery, carvings, and decorations, with 
innumerable shields and heraldic devices, which, whilst they strike astonish. 
met to the beholder, must raise in his heart a high admiration for native ge- 
nius, which from the solid rock of massive limestone, could, with an iron chisel 
and a wooden mallet, produce forms so beautiful and so intricate. The Vic- 
toria, clock, and central towers, have each been carried to the height of thirty- 
three feet, and have yet to be built considerably higher. These towers are 

ually rich in decorations with the river tront, and are now being proceeded 
with very rapidly. The western front, which is to correspond with the river 
front, has not yet been commenced. Within the Quadrangle, the exterior 
walls of the House of Lords have been built to their full height, and the roof- 
ing is nearly completed, the whole being expected to be covered in the course 
of a tew weeks, whilst very little progress above the surface of the ground has 
yet been made with the lower house. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the whole of the stone angles for 
the exterior work belongs to the magnesian limestone formation. For the 
interior work several varieties of the native oolite were originally employed, 
more especialiy that from Painswick, in Gloucestershire ; these, however, 
have been now entirely superseded by a remarkable fine description of oolite 
imported into this country trom Caen in Normandy, This French stone has 
for centuries enjoyed a very high veputation for the fineness of its texture, 
the beauty and smoothness of its surface, and the ease with which, under the 
chisels and graving tools of the mason, it can be fashioned into the most intri- 
cate forms; it was the favourite stone ot the priest architects who reared most 
of the English ecclesiastical structures in the middle ages, and must have 
been extensively imported into this country at atime when our own stone 

uarries were little worked, and the mineral resources of England but imper- 
fectly understood. 

The colour of the magnesian limestone fermed one of its recommendations 
with the commission of geologists and architects hy whom it was selected. 
When first quarried, and for some time afterwards, whilst it retains its native 
moisture, the colour is not unlike that of brown sugar; when dry the shade 
becomes much improved, being that of a delicate cream, and such is the con- 
dition of many blocks now to be seen in the walls; those composing the earlier 
portions of the building, however, have already assumed the dull, dingy, sooty 
appearance which is common to all the buildings of the metropolis, and which 
will even reduce to an uniform shade every variety of colouring that can be 
introduced into the external walls of her buildings. 

In examining a work of this vast magnitude, employing in its execution 
about 700 artificers, it is impossible not to be struck§with theregularity and pre- 
cision which prevail in every department, and with the numerous novel and 
ingenious devices had recourse to with the view of shortening the labour and 
perfecting the construction of the undertaking. Mr. Allen, the able foreman 
of the contractors, is entitled to much credit upon these points; the practical 
operations are for the most part confided to his care, and to do him the con- 
structive professions are indebted, amongst other matters, for great improve- 
ments in the system of scaffolding, fcr the introduction ot ginc plates or moulds 
in lieu of the old wooden templets, and ior improvements in the application 
of the travelling crane, a machine capable of far greater range, and therefore 
of more extensive utility, than the ordinary fixed swing crane. Besides these 
improvements ot Mr. Allen we notice the application of Dr. Spurgin’s patent 
machine for hoisting bricks and mortar, thus dispensing with mortar carriers, 
a class so well known by the designation of ‘ hodmen,’ and so exclusive 
composed of emigrants from the sister island (another grievance for Ireland !) 
the employment of iron girders and binders instead of wooden beams for all 
the principal floors, and of the patent galvanized iron instead of slates for co- 
vering the roots. 

The extensive use of iron, and the consequent exclusion of wood from all 
the main portions of the building, afford a very satisfactory security against 
fire, and we may therefore rejcice in the extreme improbability of the recur- 
rence of such a catastrophe as that which destroyed its predecessor. 

In concluding these brief remarks, we cannot refrain from paying a just and 
well merited tribute to the genius of the able architect who designed this build- 
ing, and under whose direction it is now rapidly advancing to conclusion. 
Not alone does the design as a whole command respect and admiration for its 
noble and lofty proportions, its vast magnitude and the scale of luxurious am- 
plitude which everywhere distinguish it: but, looking further iato the struc- 
ture, examining it piece by piece, and feature by feature, we are every where 
struck by new instances of ingenuity, skill, and talent,which are every where 
multiplied around, even down to the most insignific atdetails of secondary 
decoration. 


a 
BRITISH ARCH Z OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first meeting of a new society, called ‘The British Archeological 
Association,’ has been held at Canterbury, in the Town Hall of this fine old 
cathedral city. Few of our readers are, perhaps, aware of the existence of 
one such society, and stil] fewer, perhaps, of the objects which the Association 

rofessedly has in view. ‘ The chief objects of the meeting,’ we are told in 
the printed prospectus of the general Committee, ‘ are to promote a personal 
intercourse between antiquaries and historical inquirers, who reside in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and abroad, and to afford a week’s amusement and 
instruction by the reading and discussing of papers on antiquarian and his- 
torical subjects, betore the different sections, and visiting and examining to- 
gether the antiquities of the locality.’ 

The first place pitched upon was Canterbury, a city rich in its antiquities— 
ssing a fine cathedral, exhibiting a long series of successive changes in 

the historical features of Gothic architecture—with many buildings fast goin 
to decay, or more tn | ruin under the hand of ignorant restoration—with 
many interesting Churches in its immediate vicinity, and adjoining downs, 
abounding in the rude grave-hillocks—the Saxon Barrows of English anti- 


Seyton saw the blades of their long S 


uaries. 
in a well-consicered and not toc long address, Lord Albert Conyngham ex- 
plained the general objects of the Association, ‘We have come here,’ he said, 
* toinvestigate, to preserve, and illusirate our national monements. We are 
combined to protect and save the noble edifices of our Gothic forefathers, 
and by the force of our example to induce the ruder inhabitants of this cele 
brated city to spare and protect the abuquarian ¢ hjectsso immediately around 
them, to take an architectural interest in their Cathedral. nor pass unheeded 
by the rude green hillocks of the dead—the Barrows in the park at Bourne 
or on the Downs immediately adjoining.’ Mr.C. Roach Smith then read a 
paper of the general objects of the society, much better explained already 
re the prospectus of the Association, and in the address of the noble Presi- 
ent, 








At nine next morning the High Street of Canterbury wasalive with carria- 
ufevery kind, ready to convey the members of the Association to Breach 
owns, near Barham, about eight miles from Canterbury, a little cf the 
Dover Road, where the Saxon barrows are situated. On arriving at the 
scene of antiquarian expectation, we found eight barrows already laid open 
within five inches of the desposite. This was a prudent precaution, for much 
time had been lost in the spade and pick-axe work so necessary on this occas- 
ion. The first grave raised expectation to the fever-point. The thigh bones 
of a human skeleton were first revealed, and then, after a little careful raki 
and scraping, a few beads of glass and pottery—blue, green, and red. Other 
curiosities were discovered, or no great consequence to the uneducated eye, 
but rich materials for ant.quarian ingenuity and geological hypothesis.— 
London Athenacum., 


i 
THE REPEAL CHESTNUT. 


What a modest man is Mr. Daniel O'Connell! In the matter of Repeal he 
has no wish to lead—not he. Oh no; he will be too proud to follow in the 
ranks—his heart will beat with raptures not to be expressed, to make merely 
to of the millions, led to glory by Mr. Gray Porter! Hear him—hear 

im! 

“I say that the man is not honest who does not wish to see Gray Porter at 
the head of this national struggle (Cheers) As for myself, I do not want to be 
aleader. 1am willing to work in the team, and 1 will cheerfully resign to Gray 
Porter the reins and guidance of the whole (Loud cheers).” 

One moment, good Mr. Gray Porter, one moment only, whilst we tell you 
an old, old story. Once upon a time there were some chestnuts—call them 
Repeal chestnuts if you will—roasting on the hearth. An old monkey, grown 
wrinkled in his tricks, watched the smoking nuts, and longed, and longed to 
get one of them. But then the monkey was a cunning old creature, and cared 
not to risk the burning of his fingers. A cat, just out of kittenhood, lay upon 
the hearth, purring and unsuspicious, Whereupon the monkey seized hold of 
the cat’s paw, and boldly thrusting it into the 
a chestnut. 

Mr. Gray Porter, that monkey’s name was Dan !—Punch. 

EE 


PUNCH’S ARCHZOLOGY.—PAPER ON THE BUCKLE. 


In rising to treat of the Buckle, I feel my own tongue—(every Buckle, it 
must be observed, has a tongue)—sticking to the root of my mouth, because 
I feel overwhelmed with the importance of my subject. Buckles are of very 
ancient origin. [t is supposed that the first Buckles ever known in this coun- 
try were brought over trom Normandy y the Conqueror and some of his no- 
bles, who wore them on their shoes ; but finding the Buckle was not so fashion- 
able as the old cothurni,or shoe-strings, the Norman nobles buried their Buckles 
on entering London, and Bucklesbury, corrupted by time into Bucklersbury, 
no doubt had iis name from the fact alluded to, After this period, we lose 
sight of the Buckle for nearly three centuries, until we find it at the end ofa 
leather strap, in the shop of a barber, who flourished in the very middle ot the 
dark ages. Again, we lose all trace of the Buekle till the year 1825, when it 
bursis upox our astonished senses in the shape of a prize at Brook Green Fair, 
in the Lucay Bag. 1 do not think it necessary to branch off into the subject 
of Brook Green Fair, or go deeply into Lucky Bags, or any bags at all, at the 
present moment; but on some other occasion, I hupe to dive into that fine 
mine of Archeological lore, and trace the Bag in all its stages, from the 
sack in which Sir Water Raveicn first brought potatoes over to this 
country, down to the horse’s nose-bag of later date, and the still more re- 
cent reticule, (Cheers.) 

To return, however, to the Buckle—(Hear)—the Buckle to which I last 
alluded was improperly denominated, in the fortunate ticket by which it 
was drawn, ‘a silver breast-buckle ;’ but I have had the assistance of an 
accomplished Archeologian, who had preserved one of these Buckles, and 
by holding it over a lighted candle in an iron spoon, we found the buckle 
to be made of pewter or some other metal—say lead—of equal ductility. 
(Shame.) I have in my pocket one or two specimens of Buckles, the 
finest of which is the Buckleius Melodramaticus, orequilateral tri-tongued 
buckle, which is usually to be found on the girdles of smugglers at the 
Minor Theatres, There is also the Buckleius Vitreus, or glassy buckle, 
worn chiefly by testy guardians on their shoes in genteel comedies. 

Having now exhausted the Buckle, and I tear very much fatigued you (No 
—not very much), I bring my observations to a close; and I hope that the 
Buckle may long remain a type of that union which a society like this ought 
always to be cemented by. (The learned Archwologian resumed his seat 
amicst loud and long-continued cheering.) 

I 


AMENDE HONORABLE. 


The Captain of H.M.S. Warspite, having been reprimanded by the Amiral- 
ty tor his indiscretion in criticisingthe Prince de Joinville’s tactics at Tangier, 
avails himself of the indulgence of Punch to publish the following apology to 
His Royal Highness:— 

The Chaplain ot H M.S. Warspite presents his compliments to His Royal 
Highness the Prince de Joinville, and begs hereby to apologise to His Royal 
Highness for having, in a letter to the Times, described His Royal Highnéss’s 
seamanship, as displayed at ‘Tangier, as lubberly. 

‘ The fact is, that the Chaplain was only joking, which, he feels, was not 
perhaps quite correct, the gravity of his profession considered. When he in- 
sinuated that the Prince was a lubber, what he meant was just the reverse ; 
as a man does when he calls his triend a rogue or a dog. By ‘lubber’ he 
meant heart ol oak, tight sailor, smart officer, naval hero, However, he feels 
that his joke must have been a poor one, since he is obliged to explain it; for 
the Prince de Joinville, no doubt, understands a joke as well as he does his 
own profession. Indeed, the Prince’s idea of a steam-invasion of England 
was a capital joke, 

‘ The chaplain of the Warspite takes this opportunity of assuring the Prince 
de Joinville that he entertains the highest 1espect for the French character, 
which he greatly admires on account of the absence of pride, vanity, petu- 
lance, and childishness, which it displays. And so far trom intending any 
insult to the ¢ricolore, he has no hesitation in saying that he considers it equal 
in every respect to 


, sought thereby to take out 


‘ The flag that braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.’ 

‘In conclusion, he will only observe, with regard to the Prince perscnally, 
that he looks upon him as a regular out-and-out emperor Jack tar; 
and has no doubt that he fries watches, 'ights his pipe with bank notes, chews 
pigtail, hitches up his trousers, cries “ Avast!” (in French), does the cut and 
double shuffle, and sustains the part, in every other respect, quite as well as 
Mr. T. P. Cooke,’ 


—$< 


Suntmary. 


Sin W. Massry Srantey, Bart., has arrived at his seat, Hooton Hall, 
Chester, from his shooting quarters in Scotland, where the worthy Baronet, 
with Lord Cosmo Russell and John Stanley, have killed 2,583 head ot grouse, 
95 ptarmigan, 22 black cocks, 58 hares, and 10 snipes—total, 2,718 head. On 
the first day of the season Sir William killed with his own gun, in eleven hours, 
232 grouse. 7 

Cuizr Justice Dousrty.—The Nenagh Guardian states, that it 's the in- 
tention of Sir Robert Peel to raise Chief Justice Doherty, of the Common 
a to the British Peerage, in order to have his assistance in the House of 
Lords. 

Berwick CastLe.—That venerable and interesting monument 0/ antiquity, 
the uncient Castle of Berwick, is to be Jevelled with the ground, in order to 
allow space for the terminus of the railway torming between that town ane 
Edinburgh. 

Pustic Watxs.—A Governmentagent has visited Sunderland, and survey- 
ed and approved the site selected by the Public Walks Committee as a recrea 
tion ground for the inhabitants, 

German Literatore.—We learn from the Berlin journals that the King 
of Prussia has announced his intention of giving every five years a prize, 
consisting of a medal, with a purse of 1000 gold crowns, for the best work on 
the History of Germany, in the German language. 

There is a great increase this year in the number of passengers between 
Dover and Ostend. Inthe month of August there were 1,400 more than in 
August, 1843 This increase is owing co the new line of steamers between 
the two ports. 

Immense Devivery or Lerters.—On Monday morning the East and West 
Indian and American mails all reached London via the Southampton Rail- 
way. The number of letters issued for delivery on Monday morning was 
unprecedented for one delivery; the number issued was upwards o{ 285,000, 
and the postmen were not dispatched till nearly ten o clock, 

British Avxitiary Lecion.—We are happy to be enabled (upon good 





authority) to state that this gailant, but ill-used body of men, are about to be 
paid their interests of 5 per cent. upon their certificates, and in addition a 
month’s pay as a compensation fortheir good services 1n Spain, It is expected 
yhat an order to that effect is about to be forwarded to the proper quarter. 
Movements 1n THE Anmy.—The following removals of troops in Lreland 
have been ordered to take place, viz. :—The 2d Dragoon Guards trom Ballin- 
collig to Longford early in October; the 3d Dragoon Guards from Dublin 
to Ballincollig the later end of this month; the 4th Dragoon Guards trom 


Longtord to Cahir about the 20th inst.; the 10th Hussars from Cahir to New- 
bridge —_ the 20th inst, The depot 33d Foot has removed from Fermoy 
ork. 


The King and Queen of the Belgians, with the Princess, their sons, and 
— — at Ostend on Saturday last. They are to return to Brussels on 
the . 


A letter from Elsineur states that, previously to the sailing of the Russian 


ng | 4 cet from that place, the Admiral received from the Emperor of Russia a pres- 
ent from the Queen of England, consisting of a perfect model of a ship in metal, 


c ontained m a case. 


Divorce —The Augsburg Gazette announces that a divorce has been de- 
clared between Prince Gustavus Vasa and the Princess Louisa Amelia Stepha- 
nia, of Baden, and that the judgment has been confirmed by the Grand Duke. 
Thus the parties are relieved from the bonds of matrimony, and each may con- 
tract a new alliance. They were married on the 9th November, 1830. 


THe Prince DE JSomnvitLe.—The Patrie says :— We are assured that a 
military ceremony will take place on the occasion of the return of the Prince’ 
de Joinville to Paris, and that his Royal Highness will make a triumphal 
entry.” 


A Quick Passace.—The James Matheson, Captain Cushing, which arrived 
here on Friday last, from China, has made an unusually quick p out and 
home. She accomplished the task under ten months and a half—both ways. 
against the monsoons—thus proving herself a crack ship, and ono of the fastest 
sailers out of this port —Liverpool paper. 


Lonpon aND Bricuton Rathway.—Traffic for the week ending September: 
14, 1844:—20,851 passengers, 5,465/. 5s.; goods 444/. 10s. 10d. Total, 
5,909/. 158. 10d. 

A fire took place at Jassy on the 4th ult. (says a Smyrna journal) which 
destroyed 300 houses. About the same time a fire took place at Housch, 
also in Moldavia, which consumed 200 houses, and destroyed 100 lives. 


Duriam Catneprat.—The prebendaries of this Cathedral have in the ceurse 
of the last twelve years, given up no less a sum than 100,000/. towards the 
foundation of the Durham University, and 120,000/. towards augmenting the 
poorer livings in the diocese. 


Duin, Sept. 14.—Mr. O'Connell has caused the bed on which he slept 
during his incarceration to be removed to Merrion square, and has supplied 
Mr. Cooper, the deputy-governor, with a new one instead, declaring that he 
would keep it as a memorial for his children. 

A letter from Leipsic of the 11th inst. announces that the town of Plauen 
had been on fire for two days, and was still burning. The church, the great 


pharmacy, and 160 houses were already destroyed; but the town library was 
fortunately saved. 


ComicaL Freax.—Two ladies, of the sect of the White Quakers, were ap- 
prehended in the streets of Longford, where they displayed themselves in the 
supposed costume of Eden—viz., a garment of leaves twisted together, and 
covering them from the waist to the knee.— Limerick Caronicle, 

Tue Largest Statue 1n Evrore.—The summit of Banvraggie , in Suther- 
landshire, is crowned by the colossal monument erected by the Sutherland ten- 
antry to the memory of the late Duke. A statue thirty feet high, and cuntain- 
ing eighty tons of stone, stands on a pedestal seventy-five feet in height. The 


figure, we believe, is an excellent likeness, an forms the largest statue in 
Europe.— Scotsman. 


Exrraorpinaky Save oF Lanp.—A small estate, of about eighty-eight acres 
situate at East Dundry, in the county of Somerset, for near a century past in 
the occupation of the present tenant and her ancestors, and let at present for 
ebout £95 per annum, was sold by auction at the Commercial Rooms on Thurs- 
day last, by Messrt. Fargus and Son, for the sum of £4,990, exclusive of the 
auction duty and expenses, being more than fifty-four years’ purchase at the 
present rental.— Bristol Gazette. 


Ace oF our Line-or-Battie Sxirs.—A statement under this haad has been 
put forth for the purpose of proving that our ships are not so very old after all; 
and it appears that half of them are not out of their teens, while very few indeed 
have reached the years of discretion. The Superd, of 80 guns, turns out not to 
be an old man-of-war, but a mere baby, having been launched in 1842 ; whi'e 
the Boscawen, 74, can hardly be said to have been weaned, having never hoisted 
the pendant. In fact, tke line-of-battle jships seem to be in a state of happy in- 
fancy, and England may boast of as juv caile a navy as she could possibly wish 
for. 

A DeticaTe Present.—Prince de Joinville,on the conclusion of the Morocce 
treaty, presented to the Moorish general a very elegant pair of pistols, as a 


souvenir ! This is very like soundly thrashing a man, and then giving him 
the stick. 


Tue New Comet.—By observations at the Cambridge observatory, on 
the night of September 15, the place of the comet discovered at Ham- 
burgh on September 6, was as follows:—at September 15, 13h. 26,6 min, 
Greenwich mean solar time; right ascension, Oh. 44min. 29,9s¢c. ; decli- 
nation south, 12deg.53 min, 32sec. 


Tue Great Britain,—lIt iswith feelings of uncommon pleasure that we are 
enabled to announce to our readers, upon undoubted authority, that arrange- 
ments are in | seers for the release of that magnificent vessel from her pre- 
sent untoward situation, and that she may be expected to be floated out of the 
harbour either in the ensuing month of October or the early part of November, 
Bristol Mirror. 


Preparations are being made to crown the Arc de Triomphe in the Cham 
Elysées, A statue of France it to be placed on an antique car. Around it, 
on foot, will be the genii of the French nation, All these works are to be of 
colcssal size, and in bronze. A pasteboard model will be shortly erected. 


ro 


Varieties. 


OH! THE WHITE VESTS OF YOUNG ENGLAND |! 

Airn—‘ Oh! the Roast Beef of Old England !' 

Oh ! the vests uf young England are perfectly white, 

And they ’re cut very neatly and sit very tight, 

And they serve to distinguish our Young Englishmen 

From the juvenile Manners to Coninassy Ben; 
Sing, ‘Oh! the white vests of Young England, 
And Oh! the Young English white vests!’ 


Now the Old English vest was some two yards about, 
For Old England was rather inclined to be stout ; 
But the Young English waist is extremely compress’d, 
By the very close fit of the Young English vest. 

Sing, ‘Ch! &c.’ 


The Young English white vest, upon one little score, 

May perhaps be considered a bit of a bore, 

For it makes the resemblance exceedingly near 

*Twixt the Young English Waiter andthe Young English Peer. 
Sing, ‘Oh! &.’ 


But what are the odds as concerning the vest, 
So long as felicity reigns in the breast ? 
And Young England to wear what it pleases may claim, 
Let us hope all its tailors are paid for the same, 
Sing, ‘Oh! &c.’ 


Marvyr Promises.—The present Mr. Grattan —who bears about the same 
relative value to his great father as the potato apple bears to the potato—has 
promised Ireland ‘never to have a quiet mind or a peacetul sleep’ until repeal 
shall be obtained! Mr. Steele has also promised Ireland never to sneeze une 
til his country shall be tree; while, it is whispered that Father Maguire has 
vowed ‘never again to open his lips’ until that glorious consummation! This 
last report, however, is too good to be true! 

Ne Exeat Reeno.—We beg leave to suggest, as a motto for the Great 
Britain Steam Ship at Bristol, the saying of Sterne’s Starling, ‘1 CAN’? GET 
ouT.’ 

A Joxevet ror Littie Joxers.—‘ I tell you, my child, thenggs no W in 
the French language.’-—‘ Yes, there is.’ 

‘There is not, I tell you.’—‘ Yes, there is ; in Ous! 


Goop Naws ror THE Pensioners,—lIt is stated that the out-pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital are to be identified every six months, and ‘are to be cone 


sidered on a nearly similar footing as when they were in the seryice.’ We 
shall be glad to know how this will affect those pensioners who have lost their 
legs, and who cannot be supposed to be on anything like the same footing as 
when they were in service, 

Grattan THE SLEEPLEss.—-A few nights since, Mr. H. Grattan took up his 
quarters at Gresham’s Hotel. A liule before midnight the hon, gentleman 
snored so violently that, for the peace of the house, It Was Necessary to wake 
him, although it took three chambermaids, two waiters and the boots to per- 
form the operation, This is too bad, when the orator had solemnly promised 


that ‘ until repeal was granted, he would never know a comfortable sleep!’ 
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- The Albion. 





RAL INTELLIGENCE. 





HER MAJESTY IN 'THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


All sorts of rumours are afloat as to her Majesty’s movements. It seems to 
be certain that she wi!l make an excursion to Loch ‘Tummel and Loch Ran- 
noch; but it is also talked of that she will visit Dankeld, though that is not 
likely, at least till on her way back. It is, we understand, confi ently expect- 
edat Dunkeld, but little is said about it at the Castle, The rumour of a visit 

¢ o Taymouth is also revived. ae ; 

Her Majesty continues her habits ofearly rising. At seven o’cl ck Peter 
Mackay, her piper, sounds the pibroch under the windows of the Castle, when 
her Majesty rises, and all are expected to follow her example. Her Majesty 
has also given instructions that a boquet of {resh-pulled heather shall be in her 
bedroom every morning, together with a bottle of pure water from a spring in 
Glen Tilt, tamed for its crystal purity. 


H During the laver portion of last week, the royal pair, attended only by a 


servant of Lord Glenlyon, crossed the Garry at the ford of Inverack, and pro- 
ceeded on horseback to the hill ot Tulloch, a height on the opposite side of the 
road from the Castle, and immediately overhanging the inn. Arrived on the 
summit of the hill, which commands a view of the most splendid scenery, her 
Majesty and Priace Albert dismounted, and walked for some time along the 
ridge. Afver remaining on the hills more than half an hour, her Majesty and 
the Prince descended slowly, guided as before by one of Lord Glenlyon’s ser- 
vants, and after again crossing the Garry returned to the Castle. 

On Thursday, ner Majesty took a long drive along the carriage road lead- 








ing through the Glen, Lord Glenlyon’s foresters having been out on the crag y 
height from daybreak driving the herds of deer towards the edge of the preci. 
pices, which overivok the valley, to enable her Majesty to see these wild and 
raceful tenants of the forest of Athol roving through their rocky domains. 
er Majesty was so siruck with the sublime magnificence ot the scene that 
she expressed a desire to penetrate still farther into the Glen, on the road to- 
wards Crae Mar, the torest which is now leased to the Duke of Leeds. Her 
Majesty was accompanied by Prince albert, and Lord Glenlyon; Sir Ka, 
Bowater, Lord Charles Wellesley, the Marquis Breadalbane, Lady Glenlyon, 
and Lady Canning were also of the party. Lord Glenlyon’s pheton followed 
the cavalcade, which proceeded at a rapid rate towards the last furest lodge, 
and then went on two miles beyond the lodge, which is eight miles distant 
from the Castle, 

Her Majesty has expressed a desire to take a permanent residence in 
this part of the Highlands, and to lease a forest, to which the court might 
make a pilgrimage every year, in order to afford Prince Albert an cpportuni- 
ty of enjoying the noble sport of deer stalking. Her Majesty, it is said, has 
also directed her physician to collect statistical details and ‘make inquiries 
respecting the diseases most prevalent in the Highlands, Sir James Clark 
has, we believe, drawn up his report, by which it appears that the Highlands 
have obtained a clear bill of health, with the exception of a fever, arising 
i trona copious liba.ions of whisky. ‘This is the only known prevailing epide- 

| mic, butthere is every reason'to hope that her Majesty and Prnice Albert, and 
even the royal children, might escape the infection, notwithstanding her Ma- 
jesty’s avowed ‘penchant’ for Athol brose, a very pleasant composition, 

which consists of honey, Whisky, and two teaspoonsful of wine. 
The Princess Royal rides out daily in the grounds surrounding the castle, 
on a beautiful litle grey pony, with attendants. Her Royal Highness is a 
: quick, lively, entertaining chiid, and it is said her remarks upon the per- 
. sons and things passing under her notice are very amusing, It is stated that 
4 her Royal Highness can already repeat the names of all the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood, She has a meet companion in the young heir of Glenlyon, an in- 
teresting boy ul her own age. She is received with military honours by the 
Highlanders, which she acknowledges with the grace and precision of riper 
years. She frequently occasions no small amusement by mimicking the 
officers in their salute, which she does to perfection—holding up her tiny hand 

to her brow, lowering arins, &c., in the true Celtic style, 

In the atiernoon of Saturday, her Majesty and Prince Albert took ancther 
drive up the Glen Tilt, where preparations had been made for his Royal High- 
ness to godeer-stalking On arriving at Lochlass which is a considerable dis- 
tance from the glen, er Majesty and Prince Albert mounted the grey ponies, 
and climbed along the rugged and precipitous sheep-walks which lead to the 
summit of Cairnchlamman, cr the Hill of Gleds, so called from its being the 











favourite resort ut hawks, which are called ‘ gleds’ in this part of the country, 
The wind was not exactly favourable for deer-sialking, but her Majesty and 
the Prince succeeded in attaining the loftiest pointot Cairnchlamman, and, 
perched on this dizzy eminence, they obtained a magnificent view o the vast 
domains which belong to the princely house of Athol. 

Inascending the rocky mountains, nothing appears to daunt her Majesty, 
and the gillie who leads the pony often pauses, and looks along the craggy 
precipice, as if fearful to conduct his precious charge into the midst of such 
dangers ; but her Majesty orders him alwaysto go on, and keeps her seat 
with the same gracetul nonchalance as if she wasfcantering down the long 
walk in Windser Park. Yesterday, when her Majesty and the Prince were 

* Perched on high, above the world’s career,’ 

they were certainly repaid by the extraordinary beauty of the scene for allthe 
trouble and risk they had encountered, but we fancy there are bat few of the 
tair equestrians who frequent Rotten Bow during the height of the season, 
would care to follow her Majesty up the Tulloch, or the hill of Cairnch!am 
man. It issaid that her Majesty has even expressed her intention of ascend- 
ing gthe barren mountain of Ben-y-Gloe, but this is a feat which but few 
persons in the neighbourhood have ever accomplished, and the attemptis 
traught with so much danger andftrouble that we should hardly think her 
Majesty would expose herself to such risks. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal suite attend- 
ed divine service at the parish church, which was much crowded at least an 
hour before the appointed time ot commencing—twe've o’clock. As Her 
Majesty entered the church, the curiosity of the congregation overcame their 
discretion, the majority of them rose and stared at the Queen and the Prince 
with unseeuily periinacity, notwithstanding the hushing murmurs of the gen- 
try of the neighbourhood. Her Majesty wore a black silk dress, witha shep- 
herd’s plaid thrown over her shoulders, and a white crape bonnet. Before the 
minister entered the pulpit, Mr. Peacock, the precentor, published the banns 
of marriage for the first, second, and third times of asking, between Mr. Ir- 

e vine, the minister of the parish church, and one of his fair parishioners. Af- 
ter the usual service, according to the Presbyterian form of worship, Dr. Mac- 
leod preached an excellent sermon from the eleventh to the fourteenth verses 
of the second chapter of Titus. The sermon was delivered in a broad Scotch 
accent, and was a favourable specimen of the style of preaching which at 
present prevails in the Scotch Presbyterian Church. The service concluded 
as before with a benediction, after which her Majesty, with Prince Albert, 
the Noble Host and Eos'ess, and the members of the suite, returned to the 
Castle in the same order as they arrived. Her Majesty and the Prince did 
not leave the precincts of the castle during the remainder of the day, but 
walked in the grounds in the afternoon to the Falls ot the Fender. 

Monday, 23d Sept. 

The Prince again left the Castle this morning for the deer sialking in Glen 
Tilt. Her Majesty will not leave Scotland in all probability betore Tuesday 
next, the firstot October, as her Majesty will be thus enabled to reach Wind- 
sor before the arrival of Lovis Philippe on the 6th instant. There will be 
z grand Goif Maich on the North Inch at Perth on Wednesday next, at which 
the Dake of Cambridge will be present, as his Royal Highness will arrive on 

that day at Scone Palace, on a visit to Lord Mansfield. Her Majesty and 

the Prince wiil drive to Dunkeld before their departure, to view Lord Glen- 
lyon s beavtiful grounds in that part of the county, 

_ The Northern Jourvals are filled with long accounts of the daily excur- 
sions of her Majesty, to view the romantic scenery of the surrounding coun- 
try, and highly ex ol the unost ntatious simplicity of the Queen’s present 
mode of life; but each day’s amusements are so similar to those ot the pre- 
ceding one, that they are scare ‘ly worth the trouble of publishing, particular- 
ly as our columns are this week crowded with much more important infor- 
mation. We however hope to beable, in our next, to announce the safe return 
of our beloved Queen to the palace of her illustrious ancestors. 


Tuesday, 24th. 





All is duil this morning at the Castie. There is no indication whatever of 
any movement, and what is more, the people in the neighbourhood have ceased 

) take any intere In the matter; so that everything approaching to bustle or 
excitement is confined to the agents of the news apers, 

it Ms that ai. ovler has been sent for from the border streams. to trv the 
mettle of Lord Al en's hounds here, 

Wednesday, 25th. 

The morning dull and lo vering: but itis beginnis to clear, ai he 
sun to shine P rt e€ is, hewever, no indication of any ovement he 
Casile. b Vy‘ 1 { isual ng aba walking int c } S ] 1 Aberdeey 
goes olf t iy jor Loch Lagan, intending to return to-im Ww night The 
fAueen m iher excursion to Glen Tilt, 

Thu oth. 

Yesterday the ueen and Prince Albert, wi bh their suite. again drove up 
Glen Tilt ng 1 e eighth day in suc cession that they have visit tthi 
Glen in sucees ion, miuch to the disappointment ot the visito i ie per 
coach and gig io ubiain a passing glimpse at the Majesty of England, and who 


are obliged to return home as they caine, Yesterday, the Prince had more 





success than before. The deer hounds had been slipped, and, singling out 
two of the finest stags from a herd, they held pertinaciously by them for all the 
Tuesday night, ull, on the morning of Wednesday, they brought them to bay 
in the bed of the river Tilt, about four miles from the Castle. There they 
were kept, till between two and three in the afternoon, when her Majesty and 
Prince Albert drove up the Glen, and the Prince despatched them with his 
rifle in the presence of her Majesty. 

The officers of the Guard dined with the Royai party in the evening. 

This morning, we understand, the Royal party m_ itate anoth r visit to 
Glen Tilt. 

Friday, 27tb. 

An incident occurred this morning well fitted to break in upon the monoto- 
ny of her Majesty’s life here, and which at one i ne threatened to be attended 
with more serious consequences, About two o’ciock this morning, a fire was 
discovered to have broken out in some cottages closely adjoining the Lodge, 
which is at present occupied by Lord Glenlyon ; the cottages theinselves being 
temporarily used tor his Lordship’s stables. How the fire occurred remains a 
mystery ; but it was fortunately discovered before it had proceeded to any 
great extent, Soimminent, however, did the danger appear to the Lodge, that 
Lord and Lady Glen!yon were hastily roused; and his Caetabie, half dressed, 
was soon on the spot, actively superintending the exertions for releasing the 
horses and extinguishing the iire. 

The guard at the Castle were surnmoned up, and the people in the village 
of Old Blair, and their exertions were sosuccesstul, that all the horses and dogs 
were safely got out, except une poor animal, an old blind superannuated dug} 
which unfortunately perished in the flames. ‘The fire was confined to the cot- 
tage where it burst out, but it was consumed. The place is about five min- 
utes’ walk from the royal residence ,but we understand that her Majesty’s rest 
was not disturbed, and her Majesty knew nothing ot the circumstance till in- 
formed of it at breakfast this morning, when she expressed her condolence 
with her noble host on this untoward accident. 

It is confidently stated that her Majesty will not attend the parish church on 
Sunday ; but that divine service will be performed by a private chaplain in 
the Castle, according tv the Episcopal form. 

In addition to the tartans the Queen ordered from Messrs. Romanes and 
Paterson, Edinburgh, we understand her Majesty bas also o dered a consid- 
erable quantity from Mr. Jack, merchant, Dunkeld. 

Day or Her Masesry’s Departure.--We understand that or ers have 
been received by the Commander-in-Chief to have the mil ary escort ready 
to accompany her Majesty from Blair Castle to Dundee, om Tuesday next, 
the Ist of October, and not on Monday, as has been stated. 


FURTHER PARTICUBARS. 


The Dundce Advertiser furnishes a story of an early visit to a sleeping Lord— 

‘One morning about seven o'clock, a lady, plainly dressed, left the Castle , 
who, though observed by the Highland guare on duty, was allowed to pass un- 
noticed, until aiter she had proceeded aconsideraple distance ; when sume one 
having discovered that it was the Queen, a party of the Highlanders turned 
outas a Royal Body-guard. Her Majesty, however, signified her wish to dis- 
pense with their services, and they all returned to theirstations. The Queen 
in the mean while moved onwards through the Castle-grounds alone until she 
reached the lodge, the temporary residence of Lord and Lady Glenlyon ; 
where, upoa calling, with the intention, as we understood, of making some 
arrangements as to a preconceried excursion to the falls of Bruar, she was in- 
formed that his Lordship had not yet arisen. The surprise of the domestic 
may be conceived when her Majesty announced who was to be intima‘ed as 
having called on his Lordship. On her return, her Majesty, having taken a 
different route, and finding herself bewildered by the various roads which in- 
tersect the grounds in every direction, applied to some reapers whom she met 
to direct her to the Castle by the nearest way. They, not being aware to 
whom they spoke, immediately did so, by directing her Majesty across one of 
the parks, and over a paling which lay before her; and which she at once pas- 
sed, and reached the Castle—a good deal amused, no doubt, with her morn: 
ing’s excursion.’ 

fhe Highlanders have been relieved by the Queen from their troublesome 
duty of presenting arms every time they see one of the Royal personages : 
they are to present arms to her Majesiy twice each day, to Prince Albert once, 
to the Princess Royal once. An amusing instance of their discipline and fide- 
lity occurred lately. ‘The pass-word is changed every day, and no one who is 
not able to give it isallowed to traverse the domain : Mr. Murray, Lord Glen- 
lyon's brother, arrived on a visit ; and not being duly provided with the pass- 
word, he was stopped ai the gate : he explained who he was ; but the Highlan- 
der on guard exclaimed, that, Lord's brother cr not, he could not pass without 
the word ; and for it he had to wait. 

The Queen, however, has not been quite unpersecuted by intruders. The 
description of the scene in the village church on Sunday last is in perfect con- 
trast with the unobtrusive quiet and decorum of that day week— 

“ On the former Sunday, it was not known that the Queen would be present: 
only the usual motive, therefore, could have drawn the congregation to the 
spot throagh the pelting rain; and when the villagers assembled, they showed 
that they knew how to behave themselves, Last Sunday, it was all changed ; 
the Queen had gone to church in bad weather, and wonld of course gu ir, 
fair; there was a sure opporiunily of seeing the Sovereign; and accordingly, 
great numbers of people from Perth, Dundee, Dunkeld, and places in all 
directions, poured into Blair Atholl on Saturday night and Sunday morning. 
They were of all classes, from the gentry to the cottager and people of the 
hills The gay flaunting attire of the greater part of them, and the number 
ot vehicles about the place, gave the usually quiet village an animated ap- 
pearance: there was Very little to remind one of a Scottish Sabbath-day, 
‘he doors of the church were opened long before the hour at which the ser- 
vice wasto commence; but for sometime previous many persons had crowded 
round the building, for the purpose of getting in early and obtaining the best 
seats, The Scottish people are usually most attentive to strangers visiting 
their churches; you rarely have to wait a minute before some one offers his 
seat, or points out one; on this occasion, the good-nature and forbearance ol 
the usual congregation were taxed io the utmost: the visiters, more intent 


‘perhaps on sight-seeing than on the solenm office of the day, had taken pos- 


session of most of the seats which commanded the best view of the Royal 
pew ; and the real owners or customary occupants of them were in many 
cases lefi without. ‘The aspect of the congregation was more like that of an 
audience at the theatre. So great was the pressure and heat, that long before 
the Queen’s arrival it was tound expedient to open all the windows—a work 
apparenily of some difficulty, as they were all securely cemented with paint 
and the whole operation of scraping, chiselling, hammering, and pushing, 
was necessarily resorted to, to the edification of the sight-seers, although it 
might just as well have been done the previous day. 

At a few minutes before twelve the opening of the door behind the Royal 
pew occasioned quite 4 sensation. Most of the persons in the galleries rose, 
and many of those in the body of the church; and there were loud exclamations 
of ‘ Hush, hush !’ from the more sober part of the congregation : it turned out 
to be merely some of the attendants. Shortly afterwards the solemnity of the 
place was again disturbed by the entrance of her Majesty, leaning on Prince 
Albert’s arm. The Queen was evidently surprised at the bustie which her 
entrance occasioned, so different from that of the previous Sunday ; and after 
one or two keen and observant glances round the church, she took her seat 











The Prince, it is remarked, appeered somewhat puzzled at the announcement, 
and applied to her Majesty for an explanation. After a delay of about five 
minutes, caused by the pressure of the crowd, the Rev. Norman M’Leod, of 
Glasgow, made his way to the pulpit, and the service proceeded. The Doctor 
took for his text the 11th to the 14th verses of the 2d chapter of Titus. The 
sermon was delivered in a broad Scotch accent ; the preacher deprecated reli- 
gious rancour and animosity, vindicated the superiority of the Established 
Church of Scotland over the schismatics, and defended the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. The sermon cuntained no allusion to the Sovereign prevent. Not so the 
prayer; in which Dr. M’Leod separately named all the members of the Royal 
Family ; and his hearty, fervid eloquence, in praying for the welfare of the 
Queen, on earth and in the life to come, is said deeply to have affected her. 

* The usual contribution for the poor having been made, the Royal party rose 
to rave the church. There was an immediate rush to the doors, to obtain a 
good view of her Majesty on going out ; and the crowd would have pressed 
upon the Queen on her way to her carriage, in their eagerness to obtain ano her 
look, but for the Atholl Highlanders; a party of whom drew up in line on 
either side to salute, and to guard the path. 

‘ The crowd of visitors from a distance had come merely to see the Queen ; 
they could obtain no accommodation in the village-inns ; and in a short time 
Biair was again uncrowded and in peece.’ 

While Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool were walking in the Pass of Kil- 
liecrankie, on Thursday, the Marquis of Breada!bane drove up in his carriage, 
alighted, and returned with ‘hem to the Castle. He crme, it is understood, 
to invite the Queen to Taymouth Castle; but her Majesty did not wish to ex- 
tend her excursion beyond the neighbourhood The Marquis left Blair on 
Saturday. 


FAREWELL ENTERTAINMENT TO LORD ELLEN- 
BOROUGH AT CALCUTTA. 


A splendid farewe!l entertainment was given to Lord Ellenborough on Mon 
day evening, July 29, at the Town hall, by the Military Society of Calcutta, 
Barrackpore and Dum-Dum. General Cooper, the Presideut, proposed “* The 
health of Her Majesty the Queen,” which was drank with loyal enthusiasm.— 
Next came the toast of the evening—* Lord Ellenborough,’’—prefaced by a 
few words from the gallant president much tothe point. His Lordship’s rising 
drew forth peals of applause, after which he addressed the company substanti- 
aily as follows :— 

“‘Gentlemen—l thank you most cordially for this last testimony of your 
kindness, which is, I assure you, only the more gratifying to me because offer- 
ed altogether on grounds personal to myself, and having no reference to any 
political or military measures of my Government. I thank all the officers of 
the united army of India, for the uniform cordiality and kindness with which 
they have at all times everywhere received me. I thank them for the confi- 
dence they from the first reposed in me, and which no circumstances have, I 
believe, ever led them to withdraw. They fairly appreciated the difficulties of 
my position, and they gave me credit for having at heart the national honour. 
I thank you all fur the invariable zeal and devotedness with which every in- 
struction I have ever given to a military man has been executed ; and, above 
all, for that spirit of euterprise and that noble ardour in the field whch, emu- 
lated by the troops of both services, has led in these later times to achievements 
never surpassed in the most splendid periods of our military history. Gentle- 
men, I congratulate you on the high testimony borne to these later achieve- 
ments by the great man who can best appreciate military services, and who is 
himself connected with the brightest glories of past times. Let it not be sup- 
posed that the glories so obtained are barren glories, obtained only at a great 
public cost, and productive of no benefit tothe people. In India the continued 
reputation of our arms is an indispensable condition of our existence ; and if at 
this moment the revenue, and the commerce of the country, and the condition 
of the people be, as they are, changed indeed from the state in which I found 
them, to a state of unexampled prosperity, it is to the peace dictated by our 
arms to China under the walls of Nankin—it ig to the general sense of our rule, 
which has been re-established by two years of victories without a single check, 
that that unexampled prosperity is to be directly traced. Gentlemen, the only 
regret I feel in leaving India is that of be.ng separated from the army. The 
most agreeable, the most interesting period of my life, has been that which I 
have passed here, in cantonments, and in camp. I have learned to estimate 
the high qualities of the officers of the united armies. Amongst them I now 
leave the friends I most respect and regard. I have learned to estimate the 
admirable character of the native Sepoy, elevated as it is by his confidence in 
the British officer, and by European example in the field. Amongst them are 
some of the noblest of soldiers, deeply attached to those by whom they are led, 
and full of enthusiastic devotion to military honour. Cherish that confidence ; 
cherish that attachment and that devotion by every act of kindness, of consid- 
eration, and regard. Be a¢sured that the zealous obedience of a contented 
native army is the magic charm by which in India a few govern millions; by 
which this empire has been won, and by which alone it can be preserved.— 
Gentiemen, | sincere'y congratulate you on the appointment which has been 
made of Sir Henry Hardinge as my successor. A good soldier himself, he 
will jastly appreciate good soldiers. Cunfidence in his judgment, and having 
the advice and support of the Duke of Wellington, he cannot fail to take a 
correct view of the interests of India. His practical acquaintance with service 
in the field, and with all the details of military finance, and of the internal eco- 
nomy of regiments, must necessarily render him much more competent than I 
could ever have become, even with the best intentions and my utmost industry, 
to deal with all questions connected with the comfort of the troops, and with 
the efficiency of the army ; and our past experience of his conduct in office in 
England affords the most satisfactory assurance that his power will always he 
exercised in a spirit of liberality as well as of justice, and of kind consideration 
and favour towards the troops of both services. These are the |ast words of 
earnest advice I shall address to you in India, I now bid you all most sincerely 
and cordially farewell. I shall soon be far from you; but my heart remains 
with this army, and wherever | may be, and as long as [ live, | shall be its 
friend.”’ 

Loud cheering repeatedly interrupted him, and when he sat down the huzzas 
became so tremendous that it was evident the previous exertion had in no 
degree impaired the physical powers, which conveyed tohim the warm feel- 
ing of admirstion and regard that glowed in thebreasts of those whe had just 
listened to his splend id address. 

The health of Sir Henry Hardinge was next proposed, in a manly and brilli- 
ant speech, by Colonel Burlton, of which we can p.ofess to offer nothing butaa 
imperfect outline — 

‘Gentlemen,—I rise, at the request of our chairman, to propose to you -the 
third toast of the evening ; but I very sincerely wish that the task had been 
intrusted to some one more capable than myself of doing it justice. Compli- 
mentary speech-tnaking formed no part of my education, ueither does it form 
part of the profession for a saldicr ; and I must, therefore, bespeak your favour 
able indulgence to my deficiencies on the present occasion. I should be sorry, 
gentlemen. to make any remarks that could lay us open to the imputation of 
paying unbecoming court or adulation to a rising sun ; but itis most gratifying 
to all our feelings, and stricily compatible with a legitimate and honest inde- 








which she had occupied on the former occasion, to the right of the pew. The 

rest of the party also disposed themselves much in the same order as before. 
The Queen was wrapped in a large shawl of shepherd’s plaid, which seemed | 
to be inconveniently warm ; for she rose shortly afterwards, and it was taken 

from her shoulders by Ludy Canning Her Majesty then appeared in a black } 
sill dress and scarf, with a small collar of white crape: and a white drawn ! 
bonnet trimmed wiih large roses of white crape. She looked extremely well, | 
and her face appeared somewhat embrowned by the sun and exposure to the | 


keen mountain air of the Highlands. Prince Albert wore a black frock and | 
trousers. Meanwhile, (he bustle among the audience was by no means edify- 
ing. Curiosity so far got the better of decorum, that almost all who had not | 


advantageuus seats siodd up, both in the body of the church and in the galle 


ries. In some cases persons even stood upon their seats. Tis general move- 
ment, of course, product great holse and confusion It was the more sur- | 
prising, that in Scutiaid especially, where the people pride themselves on the 
respect they pay to ail religious observances, a proceeding so out of characte! 
with the sacred bui vlich tt took place, and with the object of her Ma- | 


jesty’s presence the i ve been allowed to occur. It is due to the 
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people of the imme: ghbourd i to say, that they did all that | 
them lay to preserve d m. ‘Tue strangers were the real offenders; and |m 
what made it worse waa. t y remained crowding and peering over at her | 
Majesty, even atier t neral s f *Hush'! and a whispered remon- | 
strance had gone ro the « . During the service, too, many persons, and | 
those well-dressed pet ere to be seen staring fixedly at the Queen, wher 
during the prayer, she s and tere were some in the dress of gentle- 
nen, who, in this respect jucted themselves in a way that would not j 
tolerated if a private gentiew ere the object of annoyance. 

‘ As svon as the Royal party were seated, the precentor, Mr. Peacock, pub- | 
ished the bans of marriage, ‘ior tue third and last time,’ between the Rev. Mr 


| 
Irvine, the minister of the parish, and a young lady of the neighbourhood. 


pendence, to hail the departing glories of ‘hat which is now setting, as well as 
to express our grateful sense of the benefits hehas diffused amongst us, whether 
in his morning, his meridian, or his evening splendour, and for this purpose it 
is that we are assembled here to-night. We have met here todo honour, or 
rather attempt to do honour, as far as our humble means will admit, to our 
noble guest (who has been justly termed, who has openly avowed himself, and 
has most emphatically proved himself to-be, our friend), ond at the same time 
to mark our regret at his appro aching departure from amongst us. Gentlemen, 


we should be cold and insensate indeed if we did not feel thet regret. Diring 
the highly eventtul period of our noble friend’s administration the armies of 
India have marched on from vietory to victory, unclouded by failure, unchecked 
by defeat ; and, under his auspices, they have retrieved the disasters which for 
i time overshadowed our national honour, they have effaced the foal blot which, 


0 allowed to suily the puritv and brightness of the 
and they have triumphantly replanted those banners 


e| of Giuznee, and the Bala Hissar of Cabul. Underthese auspi- 

‘ sve fu ind conquered at Meeanee and Hyderabad, 4 Mauaraj~ 
se nder his own eye, and at Penniar, onthe same day, «!mvest within his 
hy f cheir ¢ yn. flow the services which those 1 have perior- 


it uf »wiedged, rewarded, and honoured r distinguished 
nust f erfluous for me to tell you ; and, indeed, you have only to 

look 1 yu will see many here present, who eir breasts proud 
i ionials of their own merit, and, if i muy venture to say 30, 


Gentler aching departure of 
tj consolation when 
s him in his high and 
alculate on receiving the 
forth so conspicuously in 
in connexion with the army. 


} o feel very sincere regret at 

uw noble friend; buat, in the midst of that 1 
we turn to the distinguished individual who suc 
nourable office, and from whom we may 
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Eminent in the Cabinet, as we!l as in the fieli, the name of Sir Henry 
Hardinge has been already recorded in the pages of history: and it will go 
down to posierity as that of one of the bright galaxy of British chivalry 
which adorned the 19b century, as well as that of the associate, coadjutor, 
and friend of the immortal Weilington. 1t would be presumptous, and indeed 
it must be superfluous, for me to say a word respecting that distinguished 
individual, after the high eulogium which we have just heard pronounced 
upon him by our noble guest; but 1 may, notwithstanding, congratulate the 
army of India on the accessioa of such a person as Sir [Henry Hardinge to 
the otfice of Governor General of this vastempire. As an old soldier, we 
may cherish a confident assurance that the interests, the welfare, and the 
honour of the army wil! be dear to him, as they have been to his predecessor. 
If his administration be one of peace, we doubt not that we shali at all umes 
receive at his hands the same couriesy, uibanity, and kindness, which we 
have ever experienced io all our intercourse with Lord Ellenborough. Should 
it be our fortune again to take the field under his auspices, we doubt pot 
tha any small services we may be happy enough to perform -vill be jairly 
appreciated, acknowledged, and rewarded, in the same liberal spirit that they 
have ever been by his predecessor; and, lastly, when at the close of his ud- 
ministration, he retires io his native land, to receive, as we hope our noble 
friend is about to do, some high anc distinguished mark of favour from our 
beloved Sovereign, he may, in iike manner, rest assured thal he will carry 
with him, as Lord Ellendborough now does, the respect, the gramuuce, and 
affection of the whole army ol India. Gentlemen, let us diiok then to the 
health of our new Governor General, the Right Honourable Sur clenry 
HarJinge.’ se 
‘The speech was loudly cheered throughout, and the toast was received 
most heaitily. ‘The fourth toasi— The Duke of Wellington ’—wus prefaced 
by an energetic speech from Captain Chaimpn-ys, and was drank with loud 
applause; as was the health of Sir Hugh Guugh, introduced in a iew plain, 
soldierly, and eflective words by Brigadier Frito. About 11 o'clock Lord 
Ellenburough retired, and was attended to his carriage by the whole of the 
company, whogave him one long ani riaging cheer as he drove oil, 
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ADDRESS TO SIR H, POTTINGER. FROM BOMBAY. 


An address from the merchants of Bombay was presented to Sir H. Po}- 
tinger, in the Tuwn-hall, on the afternoon of Saturday, the 2ith inst., expres. 
sive of the important benefits which his commercial arrangements with the 
Chinese Goverument had conterred upon those interested iu the trade with 
thatcountry. ‘his address was accompanied by a service oi silver plate ot 
the value of 1,000 guineas, with a suitable inscription thereon. 

The following is Sir Henry’s answer:— 

‘Gentiemen,—I receive and accept with the deepest emotions of honest 
pride and pleasure the address which has Veen read trom the European and 
native merchanis vf Bombay, together with the splendid token of your regard 
and approbation which accompanies it, ; 

‘fam very apprehensive that | may fail, whilst attempting, by this reply, 
to clearly explain how tully and gratefully L appreciate your extreme kind- 
nessand muniticence, and | therefore, in the first plaee, entreat you, genulemen, 
one and all, to make allowances for ibe difliculiy L labour uoucr in speaking 
of myself, to give credit to the siucerity of ihe unfeigned feelings which at 
this moment full my breas', and fo believe that I estimate and piize beyond 
what I can tell you the very flatiering sentiments conveyed in the address 
which you have presented to me. 

‘Gentlemen, none of you will, am quite sure, imagine that I underrate 
your most munificent gift—which will descend in my family as an honoura. 
ble and perpetual testimonial’ of your favour and good opinion—il | avow 
that I place a still higher value on the address you have voted to me, and waich 
I do, because iam perfecily aware that there are no persons in any patt oi 
the globe who are more capable than yourselves of jadgiog of the merits or 
cemerits of what | have bad it iu iny power to accompiish towards puting 
our future commercial relations wiih China on a definéd and proper tuoting. 
I will, however, spare you from any lengthened remarks on the difficulties, 
the labour, and the anxiety which the accomplishment of that object entailed 
on me, in a position altogether novel and unprecedented, and will only ob- 
serve, that to feel and know that Lhave been the hamble instrament of ar- 
sangements, to which your united voice and suffrages have borne such flat- 
tering testimony, is, to my mind, a reward of the highest and most precious 
siamp that | could have obtained, 

‘1 thank you most warmly and cordially for vour good wishes, and F beg to 
offer, io all sincerity, mine in return for your individual and collective prosperity 
and happiness. [will only add, that in returning for a period tv my native 
land—from which [have now been estranged almost uninterruptedly for up 
werds of 40 years—-1 do not contemplate a final retireineut irom public life, 
bet whether [may hereafter be called on to serve or not, and however 1 may 
be situated in times to come, it will be tv me a tost pleasing duty tov watch, 
as far as may be possible, over the interest and advancement of the Bombay 
Presidency, i: which all my happiest and besi days hive beeu passed, and to 
which my present visit ‘has been honoured and cheered with a cordiality of 
welcome, and an overwhelming share of kindvess, ‘he grateful and lively re- 
collections of wich will be cherished in my heart to the last moment of my 
exisicuce. 

‘IT have the honour to remain, gentlemen, vour very faithful and obliged 
servant, ‘HENRY POrTINGER.’ 

——»——-— 
DINNER TO SIR HENRY POTTINGER 
AND A SKETCH OF HIS SERVICES. 

On the evening of the 24th inst. the Byculla Club gave a sumptuous dinner 
to Sur Henry Po tnger About 60 members (all, with scarcely an excepiiva, 
now in Bombay) were present. The following is the speech of De. Burnes in 
proposing the tuast of the mght, which will be read with interest by al who 
desive to know the hjstory of the gailant barouet. Lc was as follows :— 

‘| feel highly honoured, gentlemen, that Ihave been selected on this oc- 
casion tu be the organ of communicating to our distinguished guest and valued 
friend the seatiments of respec’, esteem, and adiniration, entertained to werds 
him by tus fellow-members ofthe Byculla Club ; and my gratificatien at this 
distunactiun would now be complete, were [ not sensible that 1 am altogether 
unable to discharge the duty intrusted to me with au effect edequate either to 
his eminent deserts, or to your great appreciation ef them, But, if the ability 
be wanting, notso isthe inclination, and in the ce tain assurance that the tuast 
of * Success aud continued glory to Sir Beary Pottinger’ will be received by 
you with enthusiasm, it shail be proposed by me with all the warmth, fervency 
and kindness, waichthe utmost cordiality on my Own part can bestow uprn it 

In the series of entertainmen's with which he has been welcomed bere and 
at Poonah, oihers, more eloquen!, have expatiated on his public deeds and 

riyate virtues, and it is particularly embarrassing for me that I have to tol- 
a not only the abie and esteemed member of our club who recounted them 
with perspicuity and precision, butalso our gallant friend’s own uncotrusive 
account of his career, which touched all hearts by its simplicity, at the splen- 
did festivities of yesterday. But yet, gentlemen, in truth, the exploits uf Sit 
Henry Pottinger require neithePrecapitulation nor eulogy within this place. 
The Caucz sus at the one ex'remity of Asia, and the Yellow Sea at the other, 
have witnessed them, and it is not al the point between—at the metropolis of 
Western India—where the grea‘er portion of his life has been spent, or in my 
feeble note, that his praises need be sounded, or his achievements proclaimes, 
From the time when, as a bumble sabattern of the Bombe y ermy, in pursnit 
of informationto enable oar Government to counteract the stapendous designs 
of Napoleon, he penetrated from the shores of Mekran and Scinde through 
Beloochistan to the capital of Persia, encountering perils almost unexamp'ed 

and traversing duriig many months vast regions either intersected with track 

less deserts o1 peopkd only by barbarous tribes—robbers by prelession 

—Whore chief glory was the marder of the Christian—up to the period wien 

atin ted by the acclamations of the civilised world, and possessing the pizhest 
distinctions which tne British Crown asualiy conters tor the most eminent 
Services, te has returned amonys 
war, a 
earth, his: is Known toail who have read andexulted over the triumphs 
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ister of Great Britain in his place in Parjamen: nd amuist the plaadits of 
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that it was impossible to bear higher testim © 

Sir Henry Pottinger. 1 have touched only op , 

those the most apatt, of our honoured guest's history, put 1 cou'd fill up the in. 
tervening period with a detail of his services in the Deccan. where, selected 
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where, with singular judgment and decision, he coaducted tor many years, the} 


intricate and perplexing affairs of a troubled and important frontier; and, ul- 
timately, in Scinde, where, so long as he remained, the crisis which many 
have deplored was averted. 

Bat | pass from these to indulge in the gratification of offering a remark 
on uur friend’s private character. And this is a topic which, although it 
might be deemed in most altogether supererogatory and intrusive, will not be 
held so in me, since nine of the happiest years of my !ife were passed at the 
same place, and almost under the same roof, in daily communion with sir 
Henry Pottinger, and | may, of all men, claim to say that the strong and 
commanding qualities which characterised him as a public man were ever 
tempered by an utter disregard ot all assumption and pretence as a private 
one—by akind and charitable disposition, and the most tender solicitude for 
those he loved, and the most ready alacrity to oblige, counsel, solace, or be- 
friend, asneed arose, thuse connecied with him by the ties of triendship. And 
who, of any soul that has beeo in the Deccan or Catch in days somewhat by- 
zone, canever think of those districts without associating with them the 
honest, hearty, and affectionate character and deeds of Pottinger? Who so 
kind to the passing visitor—who so prominent at the hog-hunt, the pic-nic, 
the mess dinner, or the joilification at his own hospitable board, as he 2 
Vividly have J now him in my recollection, coming down helter-skelter, 
through nullahs and jungles, mounted on sturdy oll Bundicoot, the most 
portly man of our field, but yet never yielding the spear except occasionally 
to Roberts, the fucile princeps of all hog-hunters. And when the chase was 
over, and ihe happy evening party assembled, who so silent as to his own 
doings, Who so encouraging to vihers, as Pottinger? Whose laugh so joyous, 
whose tale so merry, whose song so enlivening, whose hand so ready at the 
cheertul glass, within due bounds, as Pottinger’s 7 The lastto retire at night, 
the first to call us at peep of dawn, was Pottinger, ever the foremost to join 
in, and advance, all that could delight or interest those about him. I might 
purse the subject, bat it awakens a train of teelings which could only be in- 
dulged in at a gathering of those who of yore participated in the scenes I have 
touched on, but few of whom are here, and many of whom, alas !—including 
the lateestimable Sprott Boyd—are now no more ; but the cordial good fellow- 
ship and Kindness which they engendered will excite a sympathy in the 
hearts of all present, and none of you, I am sure, will wonder at the en- 
thusiasm of poor ‘om Morris in describing them, when he declared in his 
well krown song— 

‘Oh! who hath been in such ascene, 

‘"That scene can ne’er forge’, 

‘In sorrow’s mood, in solitude, 

‘fts dream will haunt him yet 

‘ Mid festal times, in other climes, 

* He'll think of days so dear, 

* And fill bis cup, end drain it up, 

*To saddle, spur, and spear!’ 
Such then, gentlemen, is the man whom we have met to honour. Apart from 
his seivices to our country, we personally may thank him that he has contri- 
buted, more perhaps than any other, to dispel the delusion maintained by 
some in England, who have Jorgotten Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and Malcolm, 
that one class of talent exists in our wes:ern, another in our eastern empire— 
one scale tor the service of the Crown, another jor that of India. And those 
amongst us wuo have children will also honour Sir Henry Pottinger that he 
aflurds, from amongst ourselves, an example of a man raisiog himself to an 
exalted position by the force of his own sterling merits and strenuous exer- 
lions, unaided by adventitious circumstances, since, though honourably born 
and bred, having come to India atthe early age of 13, he owed solely to uim- 
seli the education which profits man most in life, and may thus be emphatic- 
ally pronounced not only the architect of his own fotune and renown, but 
even the founder of his own intellectual character and moral principles. 40 
eventiul years have elapsed since he first landed on these shores, yet all pre- 
sent—many of us then unborn--will, | presume, freely admit that he is still 
the foremost in mental and corporeal energy. Long may this continue. It 
rejoices us to see him again here, unbroken by the mental exhaustion and 
bodily fatigue he must have suffered in his late bigh calling, honoured with 
distinctions, and proceeding, doubtless, to receive more in England, where, 
let us hope, that ere long, in the highest council of our country, we may learn 
that he is aiding our beloved Sovereign to rule with wisdom, justice, ana 
impartiality those migh'y nations in the East which Providence has intrusted 
to her sway, and with the character, customs, peculiarities, and feelings of 
which he is so minutely acquainted. May continued suceess and glory at- 
tend Sir Henry Pottinger.’ 

Every sentence throughout the speech was marked wiih the most enthusi- 
astic cheering and the final peroration brought down thunders of @pplause ; 
cheer after cheer arouse, with waving of handkerchiefs, and every demonstra- 
tion of delight. This was renewed on the rising of Sir Henry, who tor some 
seconds stood the hearty greeting cf his fri-nds right mantully. He returned 
his most heartfelt thanks and acknowledged with feelings of pride the honour 
they had done him; he regretted his inability to conve v, in phraseology sich 
as he could wish, the feelings that reigned within him, but deeply ie ana 
appreciated the kind, and cordial, and enthusiastic welcome he had received 
from the members of tne club, whom he was delighted to see once more around 
him. He proposed, ‘ Prosperity :o the Byculla Club;’ which was about to 
be responded to by Mr. Gordon, when the President said, that betore the toast 
was answered he begged to suggestthat Sir Llenry should sing a song—a sug- 
gestion which was heartily seconded by all. sir Henry then gave with great 
humour ‘The Groves of Blarney,’ which was well chorused amidst much 
laughier and cheering. 

Mr. John Gordon reiurned thanks in a neat speech for the club. 

‘Several other toasts were given, and some excellent songs sung, in which 
the ex-Plenipo‘en iary played by no means the partofa listener. The night 
wearing on, Sir Henry rose, and said that the time had arrived to say fare- 
well. He thanked them most heartily for the kindness, nay, the affectionate 
manner, in which he had been received, and, in bidding them good bye, trust- 
ed their next u.eeting would be not a whit less joyous than the present sepa- 
ration 

A burst of cheering, resumed again and again, followed this speech, when 
Sir Henry took his departure, followed to the entrance by the whole company, 
vho gave three hearty cheers as he entered his carriage, and thus ended one 
vf the pleasantest parties ever given ia Bombay. 

senile 


INDIA AND C.IINA. 

The India Mail by the overland route, arrived in London on the 2nd inst. 
The dates are trom wWombay, 27h Aug.; Calcutia, Aug. 15. 

The intelligence, though not of swiking interest, is interesting. Sir Henry 
Hardinge airived at Calcutta 23rd July, and was immediately sworn ia to his 
bigh offlve. He immediately appointed Mr. Bird governor ot Bengal; on 
sudsequent days he held levees and durbars, and was likely to become popu- 
lar. 

Lord Ellenborough embarked on the Ist Angust, and proceeded to Suez. A 
subscription was adveriised to erect a testimonial to him., The rainy season 
iu the North-west provinces aas stopped all military operations, Sir H. Har- 
dinge would proceed to Allahabad, where the Lieutenant Governor of the 
north-western provinoes would meet him. It is said he will visit all the prin- 
cipal military stations in those provinces, and minutely ~xamine the details 
of the army, with whom he is likely tv be popular, as it is reported that he is 
empowered to raise new regimen's, and add one captain to each of the actua 
corps, and re-introduce flogging into the native army. ‘The ringleaders ot the 
mutiny of the G4ih regiment were wader trial at Sukker, and it was expected 
that a severe example would be made of those fuund guilty. There is but lit- 
tle sickness in the Scinde district this year. ‘I'he Punjanb continues to be a 
scene of anarchy and confusion. The British India Government is the object 
of their bitter hatred ; and, it is said, that, as they contemplate a conflict with 
the British, an alliance has been torrmed with Dost Mavomed and his son, 
Akhbar Khan, to aid them with a large army, in the hope ol conquering and 
plundering the north of India, These intrigues are well Known, and ajthough 
iistne avowed wish of Sir H. Herdinge to preserve peace with the sheiks, 
Lis pro able he will be forced into an attack upon their threatening position 


lhe rulers of Cabul, Kandahar, and Herat, are acting with great unanimi'y, 
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) io Side with and be supported by these chie:tains. Gwalior and Bundlekund 
}aretranguil, ‘The last mail from Londoa had reached Bombay in 28 days 
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and sixteen hours, which had given great satisfaction. 
Sir th P wer had arrived from China in the Driver, and had been re- 
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| betore his departure, andthey bad held a convenulon together without the aid 
} ol an inierpreier. 
Lord Etlenborough arrived at Malta, in the steam trigate Geyser, on the 


25th Sept. Commodore Smith, with the United States squadron, was still at 
Malta. 

The American and French men-ol-war Brandywine, St. Louis, Clecpaua 
and Alemene, hac. arrived almost simultaneously in the Chinese waters. 

At Canton the populace were very unruly, manifesting, on every occzs‘on, 
a spirit of extreme discontent at the presence of foreigners, An arrow as a 
wind-vane had been placed on the top cf the United States’ flag-staff, and great 
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umbrage had been taken at this by the Chinese: on what ground is not ex- 
plained. On the 6h May the American Consul, Mr. Forbes, had caused the 
obnoxivus weathercock to be takea down. While a party of sailors were 
engaged in this, a riot commenced among the rabble, some of whom pushed 
themselves into the square and threatened mischief. A placard was shortly 
afterwards issued by the gentry, strongly recommending the main‘enance ot 
good feeling. Intelligence of the 17th from Canton is contained in private let- 
ters trom Hong Kong of the 19th, more recent than any we candiscover in the 
papers cf the last-named date. The iaob had broken into the square of the 
American factory on the afiernoon ot the 17th, and endeavoured to pull down 
the United States’ fag. They were resisted, and a Chinaman, who turned 
out to be an innocent and unconcerned shupkeeper, was shut. At 10 p.m. the 
Chinese soldiers made their appearance and cleared the square. The popu- 
lace continued in a great state of excitement, and Canton was placarded with 
threatening notices that the factories would be attacked and burned. 
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ANSWER OF LOUIS PHILIPPE TO THE ADDRESS OF THE 
PEACE SOCIETY. 

Iam happy to receive these addresses, and feel particularly gratified to tind 
that our American friends should do justice to the pains [ have taken to main- 
tain the general peace of Europe. ‘here is no advantage in making war, 
even when a nation has attained the object for which it has fought, beeause 
ultimately the losses are aiways greater than the gains. I have ever protess- 
ed that principle; when I was in America, forty years ago, ! was olien 
asked to propose toasts at public dinners, and I almost invariably expressed 
the wish that universal and permanert peace should exist among al! nations. 
1 was then exiled from my country, and my anxions desire was that it 
should eujoy peace and happiness. This is what caused me to adopt that 
salutary precept. [could not then foresee that! should be called upon one 
day to exert my influence asd act myself in favour of that great canse.— 
May tle Almighty acco:d me the maijutenance of peace! War appears to 
me a malediction ; and war in Europe, between civilized nations, | regard as 
an absurdity ; if the smaller states desired it we should prevent them, ani as 
peace between the great powers becomes daily more consolidated { hupe, if I 
live a few years longer, that a general war in Europe will have become im- 
possible. 

a 

Tue Royat Navritus Cvr.—On the occasion of the recent christening a 
Windsor Casile, one object particulaily attracted the notice of Prince Wi, 
liam ot Prussia, amidst the immense collection of gold and silver plate 
and that was the Nautilus Cap, which was purchased by the firm of Messrs 
Rundell and Bridge, at the yale of the effects of Wanstead House, in 1822, 
and sold by them to George [V., and is now preserved inthe Gold Plate-;oom 
at Windsor Castle. ‘The bowl! is formed of a nautilus shell, mounted on a 
stand of silver gilt, with a cover of the same material, the silver being je!t in 
its natural colour to represent the flesh of the figures, and the rows of beads 
in various parts of the cup and the lid. The height ofthe whole is one toot 
eight inches. Mr. John G. Bridge, of the above firm, states that it was fre- 
quenuy seen by the late John Flaxman, R.A., who expressed his opinion that 
it was a work ot the famous Benvenuto Cellini. Il so, it was probably ex- 
ecoted at the time when that artist was in France working for the court of 
Francis the First, and this supposition is strengthened by the circumstance of 
tue figure of Jupiter bearing a close resemblence otf the profile of that monarch. 
Acccrding to the Biographie Univers lle, a silver cup, beautifully chiselled by 
the same artist, was bought by an English amateur travelling in Italy for the 
great sum of eight hundred louis, 


oman 
CANADA—THikE ELECTION, 
CANAD\ WEST. 

Crrvy ov Toronre.——Here the tieason-brewing Association has boen sic- 
nally defeated ; too much praise cannot ve given to Mr. Ridout, who'most hone 
ourably sacrificed every private feeling forthe sake of the good canse. At the 
close of the Polls the numbers were, Sietwoud, 642,—Boalton, 622,—Dunn 
341. Conserva'ive Majority 301. Gain one. , 

Hastincs.—Notwithstand ng all the etlortsu’ the aforesaid body and its 
immense distribution of letters and pamphlets, Mr. Murney das been returned 
Majority 81. , 

Kincsron —Here two Conservatives opposed e ach other, J. A. M'Donald 
is returned under protesit—gain oue. 

CornwaLt.—Two Conservative Candidates, R. M'Donald returned in 
roomot 8S. Y. Chesley. 

Brockxvitte.—G. Sherwood returned without opposition, 

LUSSELL —A, Pe rie returned, 

Prescorr.—N. Stewart retyrned in the room of D Mc’Douald—gain one 

Haminron.—Sir A. N. M Nab in opposition to Mr. Pilfany. Sir Allan Me- 
Nab’s majority was 112. 

Denpas —George McDonaid, (C ) 

CANADA EAST. 

SuexBroke.—Mr Hale returned, (C.) 

Crame_y —Mr, Lacoste returned. 

Leinster —Mr De Witt re-clected, (9 ) 

Rovvitte—Me. Franchere, policy not deciared. 

Vercueres --Mr Leslie, (O.) 

Cuampiain.—Mr. Gui let, (C.) returned in opposition to the violent Mr. 
Judah. 

Yamaska.—Dr Rousseau in opposition toMr Barthe—Conservat ve loss, 
one. (O.) , 

Tures Rivers,—Mr. Grieve (C.) 

Quesec.—Mr. T., C Aylwin, (O.) and Mr. Chabot, (O.) unopposed 

The result of the e'ections dec ced so far as they have yet reached us, ise 
fullows :—Conskrvatives, 13—Destavuctives, 6 (in Lower Canada, and alr 


save one unopposed). -- UNDECLARED, | —Cudurg Star. 
6 CITY OF TORONTO. 


We icel sincere pleasure in laying the following excellent letter betore our 

readers : r 
TO THE ELECTOR OF TORONTO, 

Gentlemen.—A requisition signed by a majority of the original requisition- 
ists who called on me to come forward as a Candidate fur this Cily. has been 
presented to me now requiring me to submit to Arbitra‘ionthe question, whe- 
ther Mr. Boulton or myself should retire from the contest. 

The maintenance of ine Conservative caus>, was the great object I had 
in view when [ consented to come forward, and, not wishing that that cause 
should be placed in jeopardy by any personel co isideracion, and as the time 
will not admit of procras'inated discussicn, | take my responsibility of ste- 
ciding the question, and do now announce thit [ retire. 

I beg to re.urn my sincere thanks to those trieads, who throughout so cordi 
al'y and firmly supported m= up to the presem time, and assuring u, Gene 
tlemen, of my unalterable devotion and attatchment, 





I remain, your very obedient servant, G. Pereivar Ra , 

We have been informed that che triendsof Mr. Ridout, and they are no 
a few, intend to present that genileman with some valuable mata of thei 
esteem.— Hamilion Gazelte. 

Dr. Parmecer, a native of the United States, addresses the Eleciors of 
Sherbrooke County, on the s de ef the Governor Genera}. Our tellow subjects 
of American origin wi!l do well to glance at the following exuact from his 
sensible address :— 

‘In the first place, though born and educated under a Republican torn of 
Government, Lam tree to declare my decided preference for the great princi- 
ples of the British Constitution, and | am firmly persuaded that the politica 
salety and | rosp-ri'y of Canada depend upun maintaining our counection 
with the Parent State. A separation, whether witha view of e-tablisiing an 
independent government, or Of uniting with our independent neighbours of the 
Siates, would in my opinion oe alike disastrous and fatal to our best 
rience I cannot approve ol the policy attempted to be carried into effect by 
the late \vinistry, conscientiously believing toat whether it was ¢o niended 
or not it would inevitably have resulted in such s paration’— Tonto P t 

—_— 
Ni to Debt Office, Spt, 21. 

in pursnance of the Aet, 10th G. org ive 21. the Lords ¢ mroissioners 

fher Majesiy’s T ury have wid andau t cners 

rihe reduction at ional Debt to adon'. until fu eri r 
ables fur granun i isic of 1 1 

he continuance ol li annu s for tel . se 

re ¢ t ! s ( mend) is 1 16<. 10 ! ti 
3d., and also when the ypu (ex Vidend) js 102/, Lis. dd, é 104 
6s. lid 

And the Commissi. nees for the Reduction ofthe National Debt herety cive 
notice, that the said tables are ready for delivery, aud mi y be oblé rains 

ipon application at the National Debt Office. 
S. Hicuam, Comptrolle: ral 


a 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
, Sept. 18.—Ordnance Medical Department—T\ mporary 
-Surg, J MS Fogo, to be Asst-Surg, Sept 13. 
War Office, Sept. 20.--7th Ft—Lt DJ Dickinson, to be Adj, y Dobbie, dec. 
30th—Lt W H feard to be Cpt, without py Bi-Maj} J Poyntz, who ret upon 
f-p; Ens A Lowry to be Liv Heard ; C Molyneux, Geni, to be Ens Lowry. 
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35th—Eans A ‘Tisdal] to be Lt by p v Harding, wh» ret; A W Ord, Gent, to 


be Eins by p v Tisdall, 37th—LtC F Shum to be Capt by p v Br Maj Lord 
Keane, who ret; Ens T Hawley to be Lt by p v Shum; J W Hyatt, Gent, to 
be Ens by p v Hawley. 

4ist—Quartermasier Serj J Gillan to be Quartermaster, v R Harker, who 
retires upon half pay. 60th—Lieut J Douglas to be Capt by p v Townsenc, 
who retires; Sec Lieut J Warburton to be First Lieut by p v Douglas; Wm 
Hetherington, Gent, to be Sec Lieut by p v Warburton. 63c— Maj A C Pole 
to be Lieut Col withou’ p ¥ Logan, dee; Capt A G Sedley to be Maj v Pole; 
Lieut H W Coltman to be Capt v Sedley ; Eas C A Bell to be Lieut v Coult- 
man, Sept 2; Serj Major H White to be Ens v Bell. 


Memoranpum.—The exchange of Capt Pryce Clark, from the 54¢h to half 


pay Unatt, on the 20th Sept, 1839, is without the difference, he having repaid, 
tu the credit of the public, ihe sum he received. A 

War Office, Sept. 27.—Royal Kegiment of Horse Guards—Cornet Hb 
Trelawny to be Lt by p, v the Earl of March promt; F wk Berkeley, 
Gent, to be Cornet by p, v Trelawny. 10th Light Dragoons—Capt B Harri. 
son trom 11th Light Dgs to be Capt, v Cathcart who exchgs. 11th Light 
Dregoons—Capt A Catheart t'm LOch Light Dgs, to be Capt, v Harrison who 
exchgs. 7th Foot—Enusign R Kaye trom 70th Ft to be Lt without p, v Dick- 
inson appUd Adj. 8th Foot—Lt C Holder to be Capt by p, v West who ret; 
ns R W Hartley to be Lt by p,v Holder; SC Craster, Gent, to be Ens by p, 
v Hartley. 221 Fooi—Capt T White fm 424 Ft to be Capt, v Goldie Who 
exchgs. 33d Foot—Lt E A Milman to be Capt by p, ¥ Todd who Ietires ; 
Ens R Lacy to be Lt by p, v Milman; N Kemp, Geant, to be Ens by p, v Lacy. 

29th Poot —Lt JEncas W Fraser to be Capt, without pur, v J Blackall 
who retires on full-pay ; Ens EH D Gaynor to be Lt, v Fraser; G Wolfe, gent, 
to be Eos. v Gaynor. 42 Ft—Capt M W Goldie, from the 22 ft, to be Cayt, 
v White. who erch. 51 F't—Brt Lt, Col C Pepper, from half-pay 27 It, to be 
Capt, v H © C Somerset, who exch: Lt A J W Northey to be Capt, by pur, 
v Pepper, who ret; Ens D Stephenson to be Lt, by pur, v Northey ; G W 
Drought. Gent, to be Ens, by purchase, v Stephenson. 70 Ft—F A Willis, 
Gent. to ve Ens, without pur, v Kaye, promoted in 7 Ft. 92 Fi—Brt Lt Co 
H Blake, from half pay 6 Garrison Battalion, to be Capt, v R Pitcairn, who 
exch: Lt K D Mackenzie to be Capt, by pur, v Blake, who ret; Ens C M 
Hamilton to be Lt, by pur, v Mackensie ; F Macbean, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. 
v Hamilton «1 West India Regt—L.t W Steevens, to be Capt, by pur. v 
Wickham, who ret; Ens C Q Dick to be Ut, by pur, v Stephens ; H L Cale, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur. v Dick. Ceylon Ritle Regt—Sec Lt J A Layari to 
be First Lt, by pur, v Kelson, whose promotion has been cancelled; Lit R 
Hartman, from half pay 96 Ft, to be First Lt, v Stewart, promoted ; See L' 
W H Kelvon to be First L', by par, v Hartman, who ret; L A Forbes Gent. 
to be See Lr, by pur v Kelson 

Uxarracuep—Lt © H G Lennox Earl of March, from the Roval Regt of 
Horse Guards, to be Capt, by pur; 1t G R Pole, from the 93 Ft, to be 
Capt, without pur. 

Memorannum—See Capt J Ht Caddy, upon half-pav of the Royal Arti'lery, 
has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached Com- 
pany, he being a settler in Canada. 








MARRISD—AtSt Mark’sChurehon the 24th Oct., instant, by the Rev. Pierre P. Ir- 
ving, George Wickham Duer, to Catharine, daughter of 4everley Robinson. 

DiIED—On Sunday, 20th instant, Surab, eldest daughter of [saac Buxome, azed 22 
years. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110 
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‘(MEMTR ATLIBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1844. 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
The Post office Steamer Acadia arrived at Boston on Sunday last. We 
have received by her, intelligence trom London to the 3d instant, which filly 
> rca'y 














confirms the pzcitic accounts that have previous'y reached us. ‘Th 
between France and Morocco has been czrried into effect, and the best under- 
standing prevailed between the former aud her Majesty’s Government. His 
Majesty Louis Philippe would certainly, as we have already stated, leave 
France on the 7th instant on his proposed visitto the Queen, It is expected 
he willl and at Portsmouth, and from thence proceed by the South- Western 
Railway to Guilford, where his Royal {lighness Prince Albert, with several 
Royal carriages, will be in attendance toreceive his Majesty and conduct him 
to Wirdsor Castle. 

We place among our extracts to day, a reply given by Louis Philippe to 
the addresses of several peace societies. ‘The opinions therein «xpressed a1 
calculated to add to the warmth of the reception, which, we are satisfied, awai's 
him in England, for they promise a long continuance of the present am.ca- 
ble relations between the two countries, and of the prosperity attendant cn 
them. 

Her Majesty’s Government have also given a strong proof of Ueir 
desire to conciliate even the sensibilities of the French people, by causing in- 
quiries to be instituted as tothe writers of three letters from H.M.S. Warspite 
in Tangier Bay, which were published in the London Times, and which 
spoke disparagingly of the manceuvriog of the French fleet in the atiack of the 
The Chaplain of the Warspite acknowledged himself to be the writer 
The officers of the 
vessel, it is said, refused to discover the authors of the remaining two, though 
this dces aot appear very positive; but be this as it may, we believe their 
imputed offence consists not in freely expressing their opinions, but in giving 
them publicity through the press. ‘There is, if we are not mistaken, a stand- 
ing order applicable to the army as well as the navy, which prohibits officers 
witha 


torts. 
of one, and was severely reprimanded by the Admiral. 


while on service, corresponding on matiers in relation to the service, 
newspaper, 

Mr. O'Connell is at Jast off for Derrynane Abbey and his beagles. Tue 
usual repeal meetings, characterized by the usual violence of language, were 
held before he left Dublin, though the rent had somewhat diminished—ye, 
this is, perhaps, in accordance with his views. He is too skilful an agiva- 
tor not to know thata violent popular excitement cannot always be kept up 
and that atemporary cessation is necessary io its subsequent revival. We 
shallsce what the future will bring forth, both on his part and that of the Gov 
ernment, who having now exhausted all the regular forms of law to arrest his 
dangerous carcer, in vain, will probably at the next session of Parliament teel 
themselves 


pu rpose. 


justified in asking to be armed with extraordinary powers tor that 


The English Church is, to the great grief of its members, again threatened 
with a repetition of those eontests which have of late unfortunately disturbed 
iis re pose. The oceasion is the app yintment of the Viee Chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Oxtord. D. Wyater, the present in eumbent, having held the office 


for the usual period of four years, the Chancellor would, in a few days, be 





called upon to nominate anew deputy. Jt isthe general practice to take the 
in seniority of the heads of houses, and thus the office would fail on Dr 


Symons, the warden of Wadham; bat alithovgh it is nut denied that he pos 
sesses the requisites of talents, learning, aad characier, yethe is opposed on 
the eround that he is one of the six doctors to whoi the Vice-Chanevllor re 
ierred the sermon preached by Dr. Pavey on Laster of last year, ud whos 
lecision Was adVvel >to the do trines it contained. 

Noi a little sensation has been crealed in he city, by the election « Alder 
man Gil 1 al The i is at daggers drawn ty the 
parishioners of St. Stephen’s, Walbrovk, ot which church he | en 
{ iwWe ! | ata 1 s ii n f au lo 
ei i IM MS alion iva Lion tu bis @e Lu 
Cy ‘ y 

ier M y ‘ r s Royal, arrived from i 
Ath ui Wo hi v erno he wi 1 I, aga lamed y 
pre eded to Windsor, 

The Overland Jadian Mail with Bombay dates tothe 2d Aug. iad ariiv- 
ei. Sir Geary Hardinge anived at Calcuttaia the evening of the 25) of 


His first aci was to 
On the next and subsequ*t days 


July, and was immediately sworn into his high office. 
continue Mr, Bird as Governor of Bengal. 
he held levees and durbars, and has thus far gained golden 0; in Ois from al; 
parties, 

Prior to his departure, Lord Elienborough wes entertained public'y by the 
officers of the army ai Calcutta, and he then dec’ael th.t his chiefieg eta 








quitting India aiose from his separation from the military service, which he 
highly prizes, He was alieady withiaa few hours sail of Malta, on his re- 
turn, 

The popularity of Sir Heary HarJdinge with the military is likely to be in- 
creased, as it had been rumoured in Ladii, aid as it was said on good authori- 
ly, that he is empowered to raise new regiments, to add one captain to each on 
the actual curps, and to re-introduce the punishimeat of flogging into the native 
army. This last measure appears to be considered imperative by the generality 
of the officers, especially since the occurrence of the several mutinies which 
have latterly disgraced the troops of Madras and Bengal. The news from 
the Punjab represents that coun'ry as a prey to anarchy and confusion, and 
the lowest intrigues of assassination and plunder by the chiets. 

The Admiral Superintendent at Malta, Sir Lucius Curtis, paid a visit to 
the Uniied States frigate Plymouth, lying at that port, which, atier an hour’s 
examination, he pronounced to be, for her class, one of the finest vessels afloat, 
Sir Lacius afterwards entertained the captains and principal officers of the 
Plymouth and Fairfield at dinner,atthe Union Club. Among the gnests were 
his Excellency the Governor of Malta, Sir Patrick Stuart, with his military 
siaif and the government chief secretary. Sir Hector Greig; the Hon. Capt, 
Grey, of the Belvidera; Lieut. Aplin, commanding the Acheron; Lieut, 

Jowker, commanding the Savage ; and W. W. Andrews, Esq., the American 
Consul at Madras. 

Currency has been given by scme of our contemporaries here to a rumour, 
which is in itseif so perfectly absurd, that were it not for the publicity thus 
given to it, we should not have thought it worth while to notice it. The 
rumour has its origin in the following paragraph in the city article—not the 
ecitorial—of the London Times of the 26th ultimo. 

It is very commonly rumoured in the city that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to exclude from the Court and from the Ministerial parties all the foreiga 
Ministers or Chargés d’Affaires, whose Governments have not faithfully fulfil 
led their engagements with their creditors in this country. Such a proceeding 
4s this would create great satisfaction. The more reasonable among the cred- 
vors of foreign Goveraments are perfectly aware that our own Government 
cannot adopt forcible measures to urge the completion of a private contract, 
but such a plau as this, which plainly draws a distinction belween honest and 
dishonest states, seems perfectly prseticable, and no more than jost. A similar 
spirit, if report may be trusted, has extended tv some of the clubs, who have, it 
is said, made citizenship in a ‘* repudiating” state, a snfficicut reason fur refus. 
ing the admission of candidates, however unexceptionable tne individual char- 
acter of such parties may be. In some cases, a rule like this might fall hardly 
on hovourable and sensitive persons, bat it 1s po bad principle in some manner 
to ideatify an individual with his Goverament, since if all the individuals of a 
dishonest country were made to feel sone practic alin sonvenience, a reformation 
would fullow as a matter of course. If tha report be trae, there is no doubt 
that the clubs have adopted the suggestivu ia the Rev. Sydney Smith’s 
letter. 

We take itthis ramour is put forth, like the letters of the Reverend Dean 
of St. Paul’s, more to vex, than for any other purpose. No one can believe it 
We are inclined to think that were * the creditors of foreign governments” to 
apply to the home government, they would be tuld that they had made their 
selection, that they had sold out their Consols and Exchequer Bills, and in- 
vested their money in toreign securities,aad must take the consequence, As 
for the Clubs that is another thing, and is of no great consequence one way 
orthe other. 

John Talbot Clifton has been elected member of the Northern division of 
the County of Lancaster, in the room of Lord Stanley, without opposition. 





li is stated in some of the papers recently received, that Sir Robert Peel is 
This 
we are most happy to learn, for no remecies can be too dear that would give 


maturing measures on an extensive scale, for the benefit of Irelaad. 


tranquility to that country and alieviate the condition ef the destiiute masses 
:ven the parliamentary grant of six millions to make railways, as asked tor 
by O’Connell, would not be too large a sacrifice, if the great objects of peace | 
industry, and general welfare could be attained. But we take leave humbly 
10 express our doubts, if any measure or measures for the pacification of Ire- 
land can be effected, unless agitators of all kinds be previously put down, 
Men who make a trade out of public disorders, are not good instruments for 
promoting wanquillity; their interest lies in keeping up the popular delusion 


and diseoutent, that they may fatten by the general contusion. Therefore we 


say let the repeal agitators be first subdued ; let stringent laws be enacted for 
that especial purpose, and then remedial measures will have fair play. 

Ve hope the premier will see this in its proper light, for as well might the 
mineralogist endeavour to extract the pure gold without first comminut.ng the 
ore in which it is imbedded ; or the Japidary expeci a polish on his diamond be 
fore the extraneous enciustations on its surface be smoothed away. No skilful 
physician administers his curative jremedies in jong sanding diseases until 
he has calmed the excited pulse, and subdued the general febrile diatheses, 
And this preparatory process, we ar> sure, woul! not be attended with the loss 
of a drop of blood, for if a law were passed by Parliament, fairly and 0; enly 
we know the people of Ireland would submit to it. 

We adverted to this error in Sir Robert Peel’s Irish policy, last week, and 
have done so on several former occasions, always having been o/ opinion that 
a special act of parliament again:t the repeal agitaiion was indi-pensable, 
The iaw, as it al present stands, is not song enough to hold a cunning and 
resolute fellow like O'Connell, This was fu!ly exemplified in tie late trial, 
ior, atter months were consumed in litigation, and a tardy conviction obtain- 
ed, the government found it necessary to let him off, or to violate those techni- 
calities of the |aw which really ought to be observed in favour of every of- 
fender ; ard the upshot of the case exhibited the triamph of English law, but 
at the same time a triumph to Mr, O'Connell ard repeal. 

In resuming the consideration of Sir Robert Peel’s policy, in continuation 
from last week, we are compelled to lament that he was induced to sanction 
the proceedings of Sir Charles Bagot in his administration of the government 
of Canada. It was a fatal oversight, and its efiects will be long felt, for ix 
cannot be disguised that the measures, or rather the concessions yielded by 
that, now decease |,fgeutliemad, were of a revolu.ivnary cuaracter ; that is to 
say, they partook of the organic system of changes spoken of last week. In- 
deed, it is very quesiionable to us if responsible government can be introduced 
into colonies in any shape without its partaking of that character, because 
ihe direet tendency of the system isto remove the power of the crown from 
If the 
Governor must place at the disposal of his ExecutiveCouncil all appointments 


the regal hands to vest it in those of a colonial House of Commons, 


of trust and profit; and if this Executive Council must be re sponsible to the 


tlouse of Assembly tor their acts, there is an end to the royal authority 


A Governor from England, it seems, the advocates of this system are sill 
villingtoreceive; but he must be subservient to their will—a tool, in fact, in 
heir hands, as Sir Charles Metcalfe has very properly expressed it. Sit 
Charles. however, thiuks that he can adopt the Resolutions of 1841, and by 
putting apon them r just and legitimate construction, be enabled to avoid 
oth Scylia and C s, and successfaiy carry on the Queen’s Govern 
ment. If he cann her human being can, and he therefore deserves the 
iat SUPHOI r€ I =" st. 
This Foren he Ist nd necessary alierations, ar i 
7 4 , - m of t Briush Governt it. is broad and 
; aod. in the: n s \ i home Phu ri l 
0 England in 1528, they nplained, among other things, of the pecuniary 
responsibility of the Re: General. Thatotiiveisa crown appomiment 
and the incu nbent was gti y minus in his aecoun's, £20.00, if we re 
cullect aright. ‘he monies be held were the monies of the province, yet the 
province had no recourse upon him, — ca he received his appointment 


fron the Sovereign 

Messrs. Neilson and Cuvillier eontenced that the Crown, in making such 
an appointment, was bound in equity and right principle, eitier to take suffi- 
cient security, or to bear the luss of the defaleation. 


This just and necessary 


1 father, had been protected by Mr. Stap 








LS er) 
request was conceded, and constitutes one of the safe and proper changes and 
uaprovements Which must from time to time take place in all rational sy - 
tems of Government, Again; in the early settlement of colonies the scanti- 
ness of the population, and the paucity of men of property and education 
renders it necessary that a smell number of hands should do the work of the 
loca! government; but as time goes on and population increases, pluralities, 
with office holders, diminish. The Councils, too, become augmented in num- 
bers, on the Wishes of the people being mad known to the parent government. 
This has recently taken place in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and al- 
though some new appointments, made a few years ago, were not very - 
cious, yet the principle acied upon was right and proper, and exhibited the 
progress of natural improvement. But the introduction of “ responsible 
government,” as defined by the late Canadian Councillors is a different mat- 
ter; its tendency, we repeat, is dangerous and revolutionary, because it takes 
the power from one of the co-ordinate branches of the ‘Government, and 
gives it to another,—thus desiroying the just equipose of the whole, and 
introducing an organic change that would sap the foundations of the monar- 
chy. 

{t was achange of this Jatter kind that the premier for a time did sanction, 
but he has since virtually abandoned it, by approving of the policy of the 
present Governor General. Allowance should however be made, for a man 
with the best intentions, will not always be right. All the great public offi- 
ces in England are over-worked from the immensity of the empire, ard the 
diversity and complexity of its many and confliciing interests; we should not 
then be surprised if important matiers be sometimes too superficially exam” 
ined. But as we said last week, if we displace Sir Robert Peel where shall 
we find a better man, take him al! inal]? 


Marriep, on Wednesday last, by the Rev. J. N. Ssura, of this city, 
and subsequently at the residence of the bride’s father, in Duane Park, by 
the Rev. Dr. Seanury, Rucene Le Gat, Esgq., of L’Orient,to Miss Mary 
IsapecLa Barrier, only daughter of the Editor and Proprietor of this 
Paper. The happy couple, afer partaking of a collation with the bridal 
party and friends assembled, left town for Philadelphia, to pass a few days. 

We call attention to the advertisement in another column, of the Iniroduc- 
ory Lectures in the Medical Department of the University, Dr. Valentine 
Mott'will commence on Monday evening next, a! seven o’clock, in the Mcdi- 
cal College, 659 Broadway, and the other professors follow each evening in 
rotation. 

Weare glad to hear that a class of five hundred is expected in the Univer- 
sity this winter. More than two hundred students were in town several days 
ago. —_— 

NEW WORKS. 

No. 3 of “ Dunnigan’s Iliustvated Edition of the Holy Bible.” This is one 
of the neatest publications lately brought out—the price, 12 1-2 cents, is ex- 
traordirarily low fir such a production. Mdward Dunnigan, 15i Palen st., 
publisher. 

Harper’s Illustrated Bible is one of the most punctual serials of te day. 
Number eleven is before us, begining with the 13th chapter of Joshua ; like the 
previous humbers it contains several fiue plates and is beautifully printed. 
The low price of the numbers, twenty-five cents each, puts the work within 
We should deem it 
an honour and a happiness to be engaged in giving such a splendid edition of 
the word of God to our fellow Christians. 


the reach of neatly the entire population of the couatry, 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—Mr, Maywood, after an absence of several years, made his 
appearance on Monday last, in his now unrivalled character of Sir Pertinxa 
Macsycophant, to a highly discriminating audienve, by whom he was receiv- 
ed with the hearty applause always accorded by an American audience to an 
old favourite. ‘To award to Mr. Maywood the praise of being the best liv- 





lish character, is but to echo the opinion of every judicious critic. The Play, 
however, is too centralized in its character ani too barren in dramatic incident 
and situation ever to become a favourite with modern audiences—and we ap- 
prove of Mr. Maywood’s tact in immediately producing the new pieces adapt- 
ed to the taste of the present race of play-goers, and which are written express- 
ly to display his admirable impersunations of the peculiarities of the genuine 
sons of “ Auld Reekie.” 

On Tuesday, The Millionaire, or the Scottish Gold Mine,” a comedy in 
three acts, by Lunn, the popular author, was produced with a success thay 
must have been highly gratifying to Mr. Maywood. This play has been 
Written as a set off against Macklin’s satire—the attempt is perhaps Quixotic» 
for Scotsmen in our day stand in little need of defenders—their real merits are 
too well known, Yet the effort is laudable. 

This Comedy has been written for the exhibition of Mr. May wood’s gray hic 
comprehensiveness of the peculiarities of his countrymen. 
is the main pivot of the piece and the chief point of attraction. 

He is, in fact, the “ Millionaire,” and “the Scuttish Gold Mine ”"—both 
embodied in the person of a Mr. Muckle, a plain straight-forward Scotch- 
man, who!rom humble beginnings has attained immense wealth, and has 
thus acquired the double sabriguet, indicated in the titles of the piece. This 
second Croesus, however, unlike Macklin’s hero—is desirous of contributing 
‘o the happiness of all within his influence, and yet he does this with a hap- 
py mixture of Sco ch caution and stubbornness, that is highly amusing in the 
tepresentation, and is most artistically embodied by Mr. Maywood. The 
plot of the piece is simple but very effective in the acting—Mr. Muckle has 
dependent upon his bounty an orphan nephew and niece, children of his two 
sisters; Emily Conner (Mrs. Abbott), falls privately in love with I'rederiek 
Oswald (Crocker), a young military officer; and Charles Mortimer the 
nephew, in like manner, becomes devoted to the charms of Lady Grace 
Jorimer (Miss C, Ellis), the daughter of the Earl of Bedford, who had been 
out in the 45, and in consequence, was compelled to abandon the country to 
The young lady during the twelve years’ expatriation of her 
1 ' eton (Gann), the Earl’s steward, whose 
residence is contiguousto Mr, Muckle, and in the neighbourhood ot Bedford 
In this retirement, young Mortimer becomes enamoured of the fair 


He, of course, 


save his life, 








Castle 





recluse, a reciprocal attachment is soon formed without the knowledge or the 
The secret, however, is disclosed in consequence of the nephew’s ap- 
propriating several large sums, furnished by Muckle, for his nephew’s private 


use, to the purpose of assistit r Stapleton to repurchase Bedford Casile, the 


uncle, 


seat of the exiled Lar! 


Muckle taxes the young man with extravagance, and extracts th l use 
which the money had been applied; this leads to an interview ™ staples 
on at his own cottage, where Mr. Muckle finds Lady Grace, : ihe real 
1 Charles's ge discovered, The ol1 gentilems' ighted 
ith the lady, ¢ srmines to marry the young couple, » Bedford 
nd it upon them, with the ad lition of anal le { ine, and at 

» render his family hapyiaess comp! attempis to bring 

rriage between his niece and Mr, Sverlin ‘hippendale), an old 

triend, and a bachelor of fifty. Sterling is indu make proposals to the 
and finds that her affections are previonsiy engage, 20 1 is drawn into 
promise tu aid her views by app'ying t V \} sie in her behalf: at this 


actor, and at the moment 
nt lovers On their “ billiag and 


in the whole play, and was 


he graietul girl eagerly embraces him as her be: 
\luckle enters and congratulates the a 


wing,” 


ppe ts 
This scene is one of the most cori 
inimitably performed by Chippendale, Maywood, and Mrs. Abbott. Lady 
Grace takes formal possession of Be dturd Castle, and a fete is given on the 
occasion by Muckle; but in the midst of the festivity, a letter is received 
from the Earl (Barry), who announces his return to Seotland, and torbids the 





ing representative of Mack!in’s vigorous and sarcastic embodiment of Scot~ 
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approaching marriage. Muckie yields to the commands of the imperious Do 
bleman, but consoles the lovers by declaring that through his influence the 
matriage shall ultimately take place. 

The Earlarrives at the Castle, accompanied by the Chevalier Murray (An- 
drews), to whom he Las promised his daughter in marriage. The Chevalier 
is afop, but a man of honour, and immediately he discovers the young lady s 
stave, generously relinquishes his claim to her hand. The Earl, indignant 
at his schemes being thus bafiled, and disgusted with the plain-spoken Muckle, 
‘sells Bedford Castle to pay off the debt incurred to the humble Scotsman, but 
the inflexible Muckle will not so easily yield bis influence over the haughty 
nobleman ; he again becomes the purchaser of the Cast'e, and at the same 
time claims from the Earl a bond of £6,000, advanced in the 45, to aid in that 
disastrous enterprise. The Earl, at his wits’ end, declares his inability to 
meet the demand. Muckle generously destroys the bond :fand this act of mag- 
nanimity overpowers the hitherio inflexible patrician, and he yields his con- 
sent to the marriage. “ Siller” triumphs, and the donnie but cannic Scotchman 
gains his ends, to the happiness of al! parties. 

Of Mr. Maywoud’s delineation of the generous-hearted and indomitably 
persevering hero, we cannut award too high praise. It must really be seen to 
be truly appreciated, It is one of the most truthful and genuine pieces ol 
natural acting we have ever witnessed—given in a rich Doric dialect, that 
would pass pure even in the Highlands—and a keen, humorous Scotch lovk, 
that is equally in keeping with the character. 

M:. Maywood has adopted the colloquial style of acting, now becoming the 
only tolerated school in Europe. We hail his appearance among us with 
pleasure, if only on this account-—for we trust others of our favourite artistes 
will follow his example, and discard the mouthing, spouting style, which is 
now considered barely endurable even at school-boy exhibitions, or college 
commencements ! 

Miss Ellis, as Lady Grace, and Mrs. Abbott, as Emily, were exceedingly 
interesting; the Jatter lady even relaxed from her usually trigid style, and 
was in consequence natural and effective, We sincerely wish Mrs. Abbott 
would allow the charming requisites which nature has given her, to have their 
full play. Let her but discard the culd mannerisms of art, and adopt the grace_ 
ful ease of nature, and she would be, what she is so well qualified tor, a lite- 
ral ornament to the stage. 

Chippendale is excellent in the love-making old bachelor. Barry looks 
every inch the haughty peer; and Mr. Andrews dresses the chevalier with 
great taste—more we cannot award to him; the public had a right to see Mr. 
Crisp in the character; a part rendered important in London by the acting of 
Mr. Webster, was certainly not beneath the powers of Mr. Crisp. ‘The ma- 
nagement must cast new pieces tothe full strength of the company ; for these 
are not times to mar representations by imperiect casts, * 

We see another of Mr. Maywood’s pieces, ‘‘ The Rights of Woman,” is 
announced. This comedy is also by Lunn, and is even better than The Mil- 
lionaire. The tine oldcomedy of The Busy Body is in preparation—in which 
we anticipate a rich treat from the Marplot of Crisp, and the Sir Francis 
Gripe of Chippendale. We are glad to see the rapid progress Mrs. Skerrett is 
making in the favour of the public; the new farce of “ Grist to the Mill,” in 
which she enacts a charming young widow, has compietely established her 
in public favour ; she is called out nightly, after the performance, to receive 
the plaudits of the audience, 

Mr. Placide concluded a very successful engagement on Wednesday eve- 
ning; at the close of the performances , he was loudly called for, and return- 

ed his thanks in a neat speech, which he delivered with great feeling. This 
estimable actor must have felt proud in the display congregated at the Park, 
on Wednesday evening. ‘The lashion, the beauty and taste of New York 
were there to do honour to his talents, Few actors more richly deserve such 
a tribute. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman announced her benefit and last appearance, pre- 
vious to her departure for Europe, yesterday evening. Wee trust that it prov- 
ed commensurate with her well established claims for support. Miss Cush- 
man is unquestionably a woman of rare talent, and we think it impossible 
but that those talents will be fully appreciated in Europe. She carries with 
her the best wishes of every lover of the Drama in this country. 

Mr. Hackett is also on the wing tur Europe, and intends playing a farewell 
engagement at.he Park, previous to sailing. He opens on Monday, in his 
favourite Sir John Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of Windsor. r. May- 
wood plays on the alternate nights, during Mr. Hackett’s engagement. . 

Oxympic Tueatre.—Mitchell has only allowed us to record this week the 
revival of stock pieces, well played to gratified and crowded houses: and if 
we could but continue such a register during the season, it would doubtless 
please the worthy Manager. A new local extravaganza, of which report 
speaks highly, is announced for Monday next. The public demand such en- 
tertainments from Mitchell, and he is a man who always has the good tact to 
seize upon the prevailing taste of his patrons, 

Bowery THeatre.—Putnam in iis twelfth week, and still crowded 
Houses!! It is positively an era in Theatricals. 

Cuataam Tueatre.— Yankee Hill is delighting the good people of Gotham 
athis Theatre. He is decidedly the best representative of the gennine speci- 
mens of New England cuteness now upon the stage. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, October 21, was published at the Atsion Orrice, No. 3 Bar- 
clay street, No. 35 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents of No. XXX V.—A Day on the Banks of Doon— Sketches in Na- 
tural History—The Commonplace—Evenings at Ashly—The Docks of Liy- 
erpool—A Neapolitan Festival Disturbed—'lhe Hot Springs of the Washita 
—Adulteration of Green Tea—The [lospiial Ship—The Business of Life— 
Idle Visits—Contentment—The Otter in India—The Little Teacher—Saga- 
city of the Cat—Solitude and Society. 

The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents, Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 
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PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—First night of Mr. HACKETT’S Engagement, Henry IV.— 
Falstaff, Mr. Hackett, and other entertainments. 

Tuesday—Mr. May wood’s 4th night—The Rights of Woman, and other 
enlerlainments. 

Wenesday—Second night of Mr. Hackett’s engagement—Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Falstaff, Mr. Hackett. 

Thursday —Mr, Maywood’s 5th night—The Rights of Women and Tam 
O'Shanter. i 

Friday—Mr, Hackett’s last night. 

Satarday—Mr, Maywcod’s G6ih night. 











Ss —- —_——— —_— — = - - ——- — 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
HE introduc Ty Lectures of the ensuing session will be given in the Univers 
Medica vollese, 659 Broadway, comme cs on Monday evening, 28th instant, 
at seven o'clock, and ; ing inthe fcllow ne order: 
Monday—refessor Moy ts for the lmproy ent of the Medical Profession, and 
the advantag °s of New York as a place of Medical educatic 
‘ > fes ) , { = 
Tuesday— Professor Pa On the Evidences of Design in the mechanism of 
the Skeleton 7" 
Wedne sday Professor |} , ( ( ence oft Scie ‘ a arly 
cine, on Modern Civiiizetion 
Thuisday— Professor Paine: © | ey of Dig 
Friday-—Protessor Bedford: A ‘ \ ui Edueat 1 New York 
Saturday — Professor Draper: O riations of A sphe Alr to Animal 
ants 
The Profession and Publi OOHN y - , ctfully invited to attend 
abltoci25) Jt ww Aad RAPER, Secretary he Faculty 
A CARD TO THE LADIES. 
. 7 . ett inf } , 
N I2S ANDERSON wou d respect Uity = : er friends and the Public generally, 
that she h»s opened at her Establishment 261 Bowery, « fashionable assortment 


of Parisian Miliinery : consisting of Bonnets, Ribbons, Feathers 
she eolicits your patronage 
New York, October 5th, 1844. 


Flowers, &c., to whieh 


Che Albion. 


EXHIBITION—THE END OF 'THE WUKLD. 
AN original Painting ef very large size, with coloal figu’es, painted in New Yo 
and lately finished by F. Anell. 
Exhibition now open at the Apollo Rooms, 410 Broadway, from 10 A.M.t 5 PM. 
and trom 7 to 10 P M. Admission 25 cents. molabocsep14 


MUSICAL TULTION. 


SINGING, Piano Forte, Thorough Bass, and Musica! Composition, &c. Mr. Daniel 
~ having studied the various branches of his profession, both in London and Paris, 
and having had upwards of fourteen years experience as a teacher, is prepared to give 
instructions as above, either at the residences of pupils, or at his own apartments, 

Mr. Daniel will also be glad to devote part of his time tothe organization of, and 
arranging music for, bands eitaer of string or wind instruments. 

Terms will be made known on application at the Music Stores of Messrs Atwill, Wm 
Dubois, and Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, Broadway, or at tle residence of Mr. 
Daniel, 259 Bro:dway. ab4toctl9 











GOVERNESS. 
N English LADY, experienced in teaching, wishes to obtain a situatlon as Gover- 
hess, either in a sohoolor private famtly ; she 1s competent to instruct the ele- 
mentary branches of French and Music. 


Address * J. &., Post Office, New York.’ ab3toct 9 





HIGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL. 
DIRECTORS 
de - Hon George Moffatt—David Torrance, Esq—-Dr M’Culloch—Benjamin Holmes, 
Esq—Wilham Murray, Esq—J. J. Day, Esq—Joseph Savage, Esq—Charles Gei- 
des, Esq—B. H. LeMoine, Esqg—Dr Campbeli—W. C. Meredith, Esq—William Lunn, 
Esq—James Ferrier, Esg—Join Young, i. 

Secretary & Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. 

Rector—The Rev G F Simpson, MA, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (late 
Principal of Hull College, England.) 

Second Master—Mr T A Gibson (!ate Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edin- 
burgh. Assistant Masters—Mr S Phillips (late of the Quevec Classical School), and 
Messrs Bowman, Gordon, and Cook. rench Master—-Mons L Potel, Protessur de 
la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr Duncan. 

The school consists of two Branches, the Higher and the Preparatory. At the for- 
mer, the subjects taught are Reading, Writing, ine Latin, Gree, aud French languages. 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Arithmetic and Book Keeping; the Eie- 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will 
be taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography. 

The Yearly Payment foreach Pupil attending the Higher Branch. is £10, and for 
the Preparatory, £5. One half payable at the opening of the Scnoul after the Sum- 
mer Holidays, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 

A Pupii entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the 
Higher Branch, 203.,and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in Drawing are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, There 
will be an extra charge for this class. 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his parentor guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes 

are distributed gamongst the pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and 

good conduct. 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
abocti2 





Montreal, September 21, 1844. 
MR. W. H. CRISP 
byes to intimate his intention during his engagement at the Park Theatre, of giv = 
ing tuition in the elegant and gymnastic exercise of 
FENCING, 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
Mr. Crisp has the honour of stating his having instructed the Collegians of the Uni 


versities of 
CAMSRIDGE, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN, 
And the members of the 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
New York, No. 14 Beekman-street, October 12th, 1844. It 


NOTICE. 


\V R.L. De JANON respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved to 95 Mercer street, between Prince and Spring-streets, and that he con 

tinues giving lessons in the French and Spanish languages, and also ou the Guitar, at 
his residence, or at those of his pupils. 
REFERENCES. 

Mr de la Forest. Consul of F, ance, 

Mr Martucelli. Consul of Naples, 

Mr H. C.de Rham, 

Mr H. Grinnell, 

Murs Chegaray, 

Mrs Tharp Lawreiee? 








Rev J. Power, DD, 

Rev G.C. Pise, DD, 
Rev J. Waiownght, DD, 
Rev T. Huddart, DD, 
B. P. Jenks, 

Miss E. Oram, 

New York, October 5th, 1844. ab4toct5 t 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the Urited States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 

hitherto produced. Introduced into this c us try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 @ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 
“| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
ellealculated to answer al! the objects desired. Butthebdest ofallisthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive and undeniable Someof my friends whom I hav e mu 
ated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 

J1s8t Professor of Surgery. University of New York. 


MRS. GREEN AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No, 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 


AMILIES wanting Domestics are respectfully requested to send their orders, as 

long as possible in anticipation, so that a better opportunity may be afforded for 
selection. 

ficurs of business from 8 o’clock, A.-M ill 4o’clock, P.M. 








ab3auglyear 


FASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
HIE subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the publicgn 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemens’ 
wearipg apparel. Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es 
tablishment in the city, their stock is replete with every variety of guods suitable for 
the approaching season, which wiil be made to ordes at the shortest notice—with a 
general assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON. 
Merchant Tailors, No. 9 Astor House. 


New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 till Jan 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair agains’ the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
Cavution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Maeassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu? label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times,containing 29,028 letters. ; : 
Rowland’'s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous diser- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the mostinciement weather. } 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attach’ to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers v are the Agents for Messrs 

Rowland & Son. DODGE, CU)! MING & CO., New York. 

Feb 5—ly eow 





- STATE OF NEW YORix:, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, A‘bany, August 1, 1844, 

To the Sheriffof the City and County of New York: 

$IR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Ele.’ ‘on, to be held onthe Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the !:llowing officers are to be 
elected, to wit: f 

4 Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state. 

rhirtv-six blectors of President and Vice President of the United States. 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District,to supply tl:e vacancy which will accrue 
py the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
1ext 
' = Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres - 
sional District consisting of the Ist. 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsot said City and county, 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fo District. consisting of the 
fth, 7th. l0th and 13th Wards ot the said city and covnty ; also, a Representative 1 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of ! sth, 9th and i4th Wards 


said city and county ; and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Siz 
Congressional District, consisting of the I1th, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of th 
said city and county of New York. 

Also the following county officers, to wit * 13 Members of Assembly. 


Yours, respectfully, S. YCUNG, Secret ary of St 


———— 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, 








New York, August 5th, 1944. 
The above is published pursuantto the iotice of the Secretary of “tate ind th 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and proviced. WM JONES 
She iff of e City ani County of New York 
DF All the public Newspapers in the County will pnb ish the above once in eacl 
week until the electior nd then band in their bills for aave ng 
| they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payme 
S e Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chap. Gth, title 7 rticle part Is 140 
NewYork August 7th, Isd4. aug7 15t 
(1) EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND me 
PAY wishing to forward money their friends, can obtain the sar eit! er by r 
pplication, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
; £1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any amount, payable at sight count, by Bankers in LONDON and Li 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, anda 


any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. LF 
This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting'uncs to parties residing in Gres 
ritain or reland, as itprecludeslossby mai 





Printed lists of the various towns on vl ‘ch drafis are given, can ye suppl 
Mar.1l a & octto J SYLVFSTER, 22 *Va!l-st., and 130 Broadway. 





October 26 








NEW X¥OKK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.--NEW PLAN 
The Propr@; ¢itheseverai Lines of Packets t« tween New York and Liverpool 
have arranged ivr their sailing from each port on tne ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the foliowing order, viz:— 
Snips Captains. Daysof aamne from New mores Sailing from 
ork. iverpool, 
Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6)Aug. 21, Dec. 21, April&l 
Virginian, Allen “it, Tt, * All * 96, 96 & 9g 





Montezuma, P.B. Lowber, “ 16, ‘“ 16, ‘* 16)Sept. 1, Jan. J, May 1 
Hotting Bursley, eo “ 2 he 6.4 6 6 66 
Roszius J WVollins, st Tae 26) oH,“ 1, “M 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April t} 36, 16, “ 16 
Independence, Nye, ~~ 9 $ a ca) Ac) OC | 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, + @ 4, a Be gw | 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, ‘** lHOct. 1, Feb. 1, June J 
Liverpool, Eldridge, om « fi, & 21| ee Me we 
Siddons, Cobb, i ha ee 26, ~~ ee n, “hi 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1] ** 16, «* 16, “ 16 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ‘* 6, ‘* 6, oo 6 gf, 21, “ @ 
S$. Whitney, Thopmpson, “oii, **. thy ‘+ Oe. oe 

Yorkshire, Lye ae ae ** 16Nov. 1, March], July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, esr, & Be, ss Qi] *¢ 6, 4 cee 

Sheridan, Depeyster, om * @, i) Le ce | PC } 
Cambridge. Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 16, ** 16, “© 46 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, i 6, rc | CL | CC | 
United States, Britton, “rR, “ ws se oti] §© 96, 66 , * B 
England, Bartlett, “16, * 16,  ** 16 Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
Rochester, _—Britton, “m1, “ 8 “8s ge ge 4 
Garrick, Trask, ¢ * 3. 8, 4 Me, She 56 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1, Maich 1, July |, “ 16, « 16, “ 16 


’ 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experience. Their cabin accommc dations are al. that can be destred in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with overy deseription of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpoo},....-..-.... $100. 
> ith “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire Englan¢,Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODUUVE & Co., or UC. HH. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virginian. United States. aic S-muel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMiE£, N.Y. 
T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Menry,Indepontrer’ George Wasiingiou and Ashburten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 


E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpoel. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguey, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


~ “THE NEW LINt. NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York onthe 2!th, aud from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 


Ships. | Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fiv.N. ¥., Days from Liverpool 
New a °f | Woodhouse|1200 May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21 July 6, Nov. 6, March 6 
Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2!) Aug. 6, Dec. 6, April 6 


N.S. Hottinguer |Bursley 105¢ | July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21/Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115) Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2!|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all builtin the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ab:lity, and will be 
despatched punetually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool, 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 

For freight or passage apply to 

WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 


87 soulli-street, N. ¥.,—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 207TH OF EVERY MONTR,. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of ihe following ships, which wil] 
succeed each otherin the orderin which they are namned,sailing punctuallyfrom New 
York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
(ork. | London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb.17,June17,0c UW 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, | ‘* 19, ‘10, ee Bee Oe RS, 


Apr .22—lyr 








Gladiator, T. Britton, | gO, “* 99, “* 20 Mareh 7, July 7, Nov. ¢ 

Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. t, June 1, Oct. 1; * 87, % 47, “© Jy 

Switzerland, E. Knight, “+ 30, * 10, ae. eat Te 

Quebec, F.H Hebard,| ‘* 20, ‘“ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. % 
+s \7, 


Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,|March1, July 1, Nov. | yy, “« Ww 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, ‘* 10, Oe hak ae ae 
Hendrick udsonG. Moore, | em, * Ry, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.97 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, (April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; ** 17, * 17, 6 49 
Toronto, E.G.Tinker, | ** 10, ‘ 10, ee eae ee 
Westminster, H.R.Hovey, | ** 20, ‘ 20, ‘* Q6iJune 7,€ 6. 7, Feb % 

These ships are all of the firstclass, and are .ommanded bj able and experienced 
navigators. Greatcare willbe taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best dleseription. ; 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for eachadult, without 
wines and liquors. Neitherthe captains nor owners of these packete will be respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless 1eguiar Bills of Lading 
aresigned therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD,70 South street, or 
GRINNELI.. MINTURN & Co..78South st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. = Second Line.) 
TS Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New <oik on thelst,and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, maste: lsth Feb. June, and Oct., 
jst Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,ifth March July,and Nov 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Punk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, mauater, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthat may bere, 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goodsintended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,trce:rom anyotherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreighitorpassage, appisto 
BOYD & HiINCKEN, Agents. No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 
-_— nda: 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exczPTeD.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KING .TON, 
ALLING at the interinediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlin’ gton, Bond Head, Port Hop 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 
{ 








a i I a a I ‘apt. DE MSLEY, 
UE OU VOLO i sccdciccaccccceccscsssas Capt, T. DICK, 
POD IIL, oc cnsecoqscnccessvesccess Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday,at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon; 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday. at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o'clock; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at S0’clock; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesda} and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o'clock. 

Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamiltoa and Nisgara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look «fier their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 
for, as received by them or their Agents. a 

Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1544. 

june 2—6m. 








CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWEFO! NDLAND, 
OTES collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bauk of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM M4C LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Puildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North Ameiica. in Montreai, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto ; St.John and Frederiehton, New-Bruaswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May 25th. Ps 
TEAM KETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVUERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York sta- 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been ber chief officer ever 
since she was 1aunched, and she isappointed tosail as follows — 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERP@OL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September 14th Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November Mth Saturday, October 12th 
Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Ste 





are ices, 
Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight 
For freight or passage, hence to Liverpool), apy ly to 
R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street june22 
—— — --— Se dette 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROVAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 4i0 horse power each 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiral y 
Hibernia,....---<----- chs @0svceceees ( ‘ exander Ryrie, 
Caledonia, .-..-ccccsccccccccccccccs Ca; howe G. Lott. 
RT ccc kbbeeineeas.s , ---. Captain W i il ison, 
Sritaunia,.... ae ! hewitt 
COMUMDIRs< os ccccccesescusacccsccsccecUB i Hi. 2. Judkins. 

Vill sail from Liverpo ii on, Via Halifax f ™ - 

These vessels arty € er ced y and aye i é ' Life Boate. For 
freight or passage apply to D IGHAM, Jr., Age No, 3 Wall-street. 

New York, Aucust t0th, 1544 

_ = - ———e 

CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTI 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONT* A LTON— 1844 
PMHE Steamers AMERICA a GORE wiil form a , >» f 1 Rochesier to To- 

| ronto and Hamilton, le sf WwW ® , 

The Steamer America ‘ Iw vy wili ‘eay Toronto, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hoy ’ ther intermediate ports ermitting), every Mon- 
dav. Wednesday. and Fr y,atSaM 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Ke will leave R P rf Toronto, direct, ¢ very 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2PM 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TO! ) TAMILTON, 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego fur Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Wili leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &e. Tc, 


andHamilton, every T hursday evening at 60’clo k : ' ; 
Willleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at2 P.M mayil 





2. — see 
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